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The Italian Diaspora in South Africa 


This book investigates the experiences of second- and third-generation 
Italians living in South Africa, exploring how nostalgia for Italy influences 
their sense of identity and belonging. 

The Italian community in South Africa is a unique diaspora, with a 
complex history, including roots in Italian colonial activities in Africa, and in 
World War II. This book looks at how the descendants of these early migrants 
take pride in being Italian and value the Italian language. The descendants 
also ascribe much importance to their family roots and have often created a 
romanticized image of Italy, mostly based on childhood vacation visits. The 
longing for an imaginary idealized version of Italy is closely linked to their 
wider search for a sense of identity and belonging against the backdrop of 
South African society, currently still grappling with its own multicultural 
identity. 

Interdisciplinary by design, this book draws on insights from both cultural 
studies and psychology in order to shine a light on an important and under- 
studied diasporic community. The book will be of interest to scholars from 
across migration studies and the humanities in general. 


Maria Chiara Marchetti-Mercer is Professor of Psychology at the School 
of Human and Community Development, University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 


Anita Virga is Associate Professor at the School of Literature, Language and 
Media, University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
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1 Situating our work 


Introduction 


Acclaimed South African poet Don Mattera, of Italian and Xhosa descent, 
recalling his Italian grandfather, Paolo Mattera, who came to South Africa 
from Ischia, in the Gulf of Naples, in 1904, wrote about his grandfather’s and 
his own relationship to Italy: 


Sometimes he reminisced about his country and his people, and their 
history of war and peace. But so thick, like a swelling river, flowed the 
music of his land in his veins, that when he sang a lump instantly came to 
his throat. The choking was gentle. I traced tears of longing and nostalgia 
in his half-blind eyes. Through them I virtually lived in the farm cottage 
in his native Italy, and walked among the olive trees eating as I sang. It 
was my feet that crushed the grapes to make wine, my hands that ground 
the wheat and harvested potatoes. Even my blood was shed in the long 
vendettas. I became one with them who I had never seen or touched or 
spoken to. 

(Mattera, 2009, p. 29) 


These moving words connect a first-generation immigrant, Paolo Mattera, 
to his third-generation descendant, Don, and reveal many of the themes we 
explore in this book relating to identity, belonging, and nostalgia. Mattera’s 
warm and loving description captures the very essence of this book, epitomis- 
ing the relationship between descendants of Italian immigrants with Italy. 


Research into identity and belonging 


A few years ago, the two authors of this book came together as academics 
from diverse disciplines in the Humanities working at the same university 
with a common interest in the experiences of Italian migrants living in South 
Africa. We are both Italian-born women who migrated to South Africa at very 
different times in our lives and under different political dispensations. We 
both have a very particular involvement in the Italian community in South 
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Africa, and we both have an interest in migration, albeit from different theo- 
retical perspectives — one more therapeutic and the other more literary. We 
believe that this personal positioning was crucial in the choice of our research 
focus, as well as in how we wrote this book. 

We initially wanted to focus on the experiences of second-generation 
Italian migrants and their sense of italianita. However, as we explain in more 
detail below, we soon decided to broaden the scope of our investigation to 
include third-generation immigrant participants. Moreover, as our research 
progressed, we realized that we could not look just at participants’ sense of 
an Italian identity. We also had to reflect on their relationship with the land of 
their birth, South Africa. Consequently, as our project unfolded, we discovered 
that the question of “belonging” that is often highlighted in migration literature 
(see, for example, Castles & Davidson, 2020; Gilmartin, 2008; Skrbiš, 2008; 
Skrbiš et al., 2007) is, in fact, a significant aspect of the stories of the descend- 
ants of the original Italian immigrants to South Africa who participated in 
our study. This also led us to reflect on different aspects of what may be seen 
as an inherited nostalgia which often leads to a longing, either imagined or 
actual, to “return” to Italy. We then also explored how this nostalgia is linked 
to participants’ overall sense of belonging, which emerged as a Leitmotiv in 
the psychological experience of the South African part of the Italian diasporas. 

Our main objective was to investigate the experiences of the descendants 
of those who originally immigrated to South Africa in terms of their iden- 
tity and belonging, bringing together our two diverse theoretical lenses as 
researchers, reflected in our academic backgrounds, namely family therapy 
and the psychology of migration on the one hand, and Italian and cultural 
studies on the other. 

We do not claim to represent the overall experiences of all South African- 
born second- and third-generation Italians. The participants who were willing 
to participate in this study by sharing their stories with us had already devel- 
oped their connection with their Italian origins. There may be many more 
people living in South Africa who have a very different experience of their 
italianita and a different relationship with Italy. However, we believe that 
this book will provide a meaningful glimpse into the Italian diaspora in South 
Africa. 


The Italian diaspora in South Africa 


Historically, Italy has long been a country subject to emigration. Large num- 
bers of migrants left the country soon after unification in 1861, and outward 
migration has continued since then. However, in recent decades, Italy has 
also become a place of immigration. Especially with the fall of Albania in 
the 1990s, Italy has become the destination of a large number of people who 
leave their own countries to reach the Italian shores, usually by crossing the 
Mediterranean Sea. 
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In response to this migratory tradition, a large body of academic work 
has focused on Italians who left the land of their birth for other countries 
in search of a better life for themselves and their descendants. Second- and 
third-generation Italians have been widely researched in different parts of 
the Italian diasporic experience, especially in North America, Australia, and 
other parts of Europe. Arguably, the best-known research on this topic 
focuses on Italian immigration to the United States, mainly because of the 
large and important migratory flow to that destination in the 19th and 20th 
centuries, and because of the importance of the United States in the world 
today (see, for example, the studies by Gabaccia, 2000; Gans, 1982; Haller, 
2011; Mangione & Morreale, 1992; Piccoli, 2014). In Australia, Baldassar 
(1999, 2011), Sala (2017), and Sala and Baldassar (2017a, 2017b) have pro- 
duced pioneering work on the role of the family in the process of ethnic trans- 
mission in younger generations. More recently, Marino (2019, 2020, 2021) 
has also described some second- and third-generation Italians’ experiences 
in Australia. European researchers such as Wessendorf (2007, 2008, 2010, 
2016) have described the phenomenon of a “roots migration” amongst Swiss- 
born Italians. 

By comparison, very limited academic research has so far been conducted 
on the psychological and social experiences of the Italian community in South 
Africa, with the exception of work by Buranello (2009), Giuliani-Balestrino 
(1995), Macioti and Zaccai (2006), and Milanese (2002). This lacuna may be 
ascribed partly to the fact that the number of Italian immigrants who came to 
South Africa is relatively low, compared to the numbers of Italian migrants 
to other countries, and partly to the complex political history of their chosen 
country of destination. During the apartheid years (1948 to 1994), there was 
tension between the Italian community living in South Africa and Italians in 
Italy, because the mere fact of living in South Africa was seen as a sign of 
support for the apartheid policies of the South African government. Given 
the prevailing international academic boycotts at the time, any scholarly 
interest in this particular Italian diaspora may also have been curtailed at 
that time. The few existing texts from that time, such as those by Bini (1957) 
and Sani (1992), and a few that have been published since then, such as the 
work of Giuliani-Balestrini (1995), Macioti and Zaccai (2006), and Iacoponi 
(2013), focus on some important historical aspects related to the Italian com- 
munity in South Africa but have not reflected specifically on the descend- 
ants of the original immigrant community and their sense of identity or their 
relationship with Italy. (This list of publications is not exhaustive.) The best- 
known research has been done on the experiences of the prisoners of war 
interned at Zonderwater in the small town of Cullinan during World War II 
(described in more detail in Chapter 4), by Annese (2010), Carlesso (2013), 
Sani (1992), and Somma (2007, 2010). These prisoners of war formed 
an important segment of the first-generation Italian immigrants in South 
Africa. Consequently, we decided to focus our research on the second- and 
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third- generation Italians who are the descendants of this post-World War 
II diaspora. These two generations are also inextricably connected with the 
South African realities today, as white people of European descent living in 
South Africa. 

Even though little academic attention has so far been dedicated to Italians 
in South Africa, the Italian community in this country is the most populous 
remaining Italian community on the entire African continent; a total of 35,874 
were registered with the local Italian consular registry offices by 1 October 
2022, and that excludes individuals of Italian descent who do not hold a dual 
passport. The Italian community is currently subject to the trend of young 
people leaving South Africa for what they perceive as better opportunities 
elsewhere, becoming part of the “brain drain” which has troubled South 
Africa since the early 1990s (Crush, 2000). Exact numbers and destinations of 
these out-migrants are difficult to extrapolate, but it does appear from anecdo- 
tal information from the local consulates that the majority of these emigrants 
have not “returned” to Italy but seem to have followed the common migration 
paths of other South Africans, choosing destinations such as Australia, New 
Zealand, and the United Kingdom. This choice reflects greater comfort with 
Anglophone countries, because of these migrants’ familiarity with English 
(as an official language in South Africa) and the way of life in Anglophone 
countries. At the same time, as an equal and opposite phenomenon, South 
Africa is witnessing a new wave of Italian immigration, which is bringing 
into the country young professional Italians, usually highly qualified, who are 
part of the Italian “fuga dei cervelli” (brain drain) and who are able to find a 
job and get a visa despite the strict immigration laws in place in South Africa 
(Marchetti-Mercer & Virga, 2021). 

This book deals with an under-researched and often ignored community, 
to contribute to an understanding of the complexity of Italian diasporas, espe- 
cially in Africa. We concur with Gabaccia (2000) that it is impossible to speak 
of one Italian diaspora — it is more appropriate to speak of “diasporas”, each 
reflective of the migration trends peculiar to a specific geographic destination, 
as well as to the unique socio-cultural characteristics of that destination coun- 
try. We intersect with the colonial dimension to which the Italian migration 
in Africa is usually linked, but we also diverge from it by showing a different 
reality. In a sense, we wish to open up the African map of Italian migra- 
tion both geographically — moving away from the Horn of Africa or North 
Africa — and historically, by exploring the Italian community in diaspora of 
today and not that of the past. This book also hopes to serve as an addition to 
the traditional research that has focused on migration to Africa as a result of 
the Italian colonial enterprise (see, for example, Morone, 2011; Ertola, 2019). 
A pertinent example is the case of those who migrated to Eritrea during the 
colonial period — some of them, and some of their descendants, subsequently 
moved to South Africa. The research described in this book is also unique in 
exploring a different migration trend, namely from the Global North to the 
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Global South, which is not reflective of Italian migration to Africa during the 
period of colonization up to World War II. 


An overview of the research project 


In the next chapter, we reflect in depth on the personal and professional paths 
which brought us together and the intersection at which the idea for the pro- 
ject was born. However, we first want to share with the reader the most salient 
aspects of the research project on which this book is based. 

Our initial intention was to focus only on second-generation Italians living 
in South Africa. We defined a second-generation Italian immigrant as some- 
one who had at least one parent who had immigrated to South Africa from 
Italy during or after World War II. Although there was Italian migration to 
South Africa prior to World War II (see Marchetti-Mercer & Virga, 2021), 
we saw the post-war period as the beginning of what we can today consider 
the Italian community in South Africa. However, when we put out the call for 
participants on various social media, as well as via our professional networks, 
we were contacted by a number of young people who self-identified as Italian 
and who were in fact third-generation Italians. This happened even though 
we made our inclusion criteria clear in our call for participants, stating that 
we were looking for participants whose parent(s) originally came from Italy. 
This unexpected interest in the research project and willingness to share their 
experiences was intriguing. We therefore decided to broaden the scope of our 
study to include the third generation. Based on what we found in our analysis 
of the data, it would probably have been quite difficult to differentiate clearly 
between second- and third-generation Italians, because the situation of some 
participants was in fact a mixture. For example, in some cases, participants 
had one grandparent born in Italy, and/or one parent on the other side of the 
family born in Italy. In terms of regional origins, we recruited participants 
with roots across the entire Italian peninsula, including Sicily and Sardinia. 
The oldest participant was 60 years old and the youngest was 18 years old. 
The majority had completed or were completing some post-high school or 
tertiary qualifications. All the participants who volunteered for the study had 
white parents and grandparents, which has strong implications for the findings 
of our study, as we show later in the book. However, we should not assume 
that all descendants of Italian immigrants are white; there are second- and 
third-generation Italians who come from a mixed-race background, such as 
poet Don (Donato Francisco) Mattera, whom we cited at the start of this chap- 
ter, and who had an Italian grandfather and a Xhosa grandmother. 

From the outset, when we started conceptualizing this study, we chose eth- 
nography as an appropriate methodology for our study. Its value lies in being 
able to apply multiple data collection methods to explore a single phenom- 
enon. Given our own dual positions as researchers and also as members of the 
Italian community in South Africa, ethnography seemed a suitable approach. 
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Therefore, over and above our intention to interview participants, we also 
hoped to participate in cultural, social, and scientific events that included 
members of the Italian community and to include our observations among our 
findings. However, our initial plans were severely curtailed by the outbreak of 
the COVID-19 pandemic, which closed down all opportunities to participate 
in social activities from March 2020 up to the time when we started writing 
this book. 

The pandemic has had a far-reaching and unexpected impact on how 
researchers across the world and in different disciplines carry out their work. 
While it has created many new opportunities and areas of focus such as tele- 
therapy (in the case of Psychology) and online research (see, for example, the 
work Nguyen et al., 2021), it has challenged the work of many other scholars 
who depended on physical participation and contact. Furthermore, the impact 
of the pandemic on our own professional and personal lives cannot be under- 
estimated. We both teach at the same university, where almost overnight we 
had to adjust to emergency remote teaching, working in a very challenging 
socio-economic context with enormous financial disparities, feeding into a 
digital divide, as well as dealing with familial demands of our own, especially 
as mothers. 

As part of our data collection process, we carried out semi-structured inter- 
views with 30 participants. Two interviews had to be excluded from the final 
data analysis, however, as one of these participants was born in Italy and the 
other participant’s parents emigrated to South Africa immediately after World 
War I. All the interviews except one were conducted in person. Most of the 
interviews took place in the Gauteng and Western Cape regions. Although 
there are prominent Italian communities in other provinces in South Africa, 
such as KwaZulu-Natal, the Eastern and the Northern Cape, we were limited 
by funding and lockdown constraints, which did not allow us to travel as 
widely as we would have liked; there was also little interest in participating 
among possible participants who were approached in some of these areas. It 
would arguably have been preferable to include a broader spectrum of par- 
ticipants, but the two geographic areas that we focused on are the ones where 
the majority of the Italian communities in South Africa are found. We also 
reached an acceptable level of saturation in the data. Consequently, we felt 
confident that the data collected were sufficiently representative of the phe- 
nomena we were trying to understand. 

We used the thematic analysis approach developed by Braun and Clarke 
(2006) to analyse the data, as well as the reflexive journals that we kept during 
the data collection process. Suzuki et al. (2005) caution that being “insiders” 
may influence the interpretation of findings, so we took careful cognizance 
of our personal experiences and social location during the data analysis. 
Undeniably, and unapologetically, our own positionality in the project has 
played an important role in the entire process, and we believe that in the end 
this positionality proved to be a strength of the project as it unfolded. 
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Another challenge (or possible opportunity) was presented by the fact that 
we as researchers come from very distinct disciplines. This meant that the data 
we collected were potentially viewed through very different theoretical and 
professional lenses. We argue that this diversity added to the uniqueness of the 
project, as it allowed a much broader understanding of our participants’ expe- 
riences, even if it meant that we needed to undergo a process of adjustment 
in order to find a common language. The data analysis therefore included a 
continuous process of discussion and dialogue as we went through the exten- 
sive coding process outlined by Braun and Clarke (2006). Throughout this 
process, discussions took place regarding the theoretical, methodological, 
and analytical choices that we made. In the analysis discussion, as decisions 
regarding the thematic analysis were being made, we included another col- 
league who is well-schooled in research methodology. Ultimately, we were 
able to reach a consensus on the identified themes. In the chapters where we 
discuss our specific findings, verbatim quotations from the participants are 
extensively used to show from where we drew our themes — analysis of such 
verbatim quotations enhances the accuracy and reliability of the research pro- 
cess (Morrison & James, 2009). 

As with all research on human experiences, adherence to ethical principles 
was essential. We believe that the content explored in our interviews did not 
include what could be considered potentially upsetting material. We are also 
careful to protect the confidentiality of our participants’ identities through the 
use of pseudonyms and have removed or adapted any information which may 
potentially identify them. 

The identification of overarching themes was the aim of our thematic anal- 
ysis, but we are cautious not to present the themes discussed in Chapters 5, 
6, and 7 as fully representative of the Italian second and third generations in 
South Africa. We can only hope to describe the themes that emerged from the 
stories of the participants who shared their experiences with us. 


About the book 


The discussion of our findings relies heavily on the voices of our participants. 
Therefore, in this book we did not just present a summary of the interviews 
we held with them but we use their own words in the form of direct quotations 
in italics. We also provide a biographical note on each of the participants in 
Appendix A so that the reader can refer to this information to understand their 
family and historical backgrounds better while reading the relevant chapters. 

The book is organized into three parts. In the first part, we reflect on a 
number of personal and theoretical issues, giving them both an equal voice, 
as we argue the important relationship between the personal and the profes- 
sional in academic research. The second chapter (Meeting in the diaspora, 
researching the diaspora) provides an overview of our own personal and 
professional backgrounds. Our stories include information on our migration 
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background, our positions in the Italian community, how we met in a pro- 
fessional context, and how the project came about. We also elaborate in 
depth on the process of writing the book in the framework of our interdis- 
ciplinary collaboration. In the third chapter (Theoretical context), we dis- 
cuss the main theoretical concepts underlying the research, such as ethnic 
identity and italianita. We also provide an overview of theories on migrant 
assimilation, especially as they relate to the second and third generations. 
More recent theoretical views on transnationalism, mobility studies, and 
the diaspora are explored. This theoretical context will enhance readers’ 
understanding of the context from which the study was born, and the main 
theories and discussions around our research topic. In Chapter 4 (Historical 
context of the Italian community), we briefly explore the history and legacy 
of Italian migration to South Africa during and after World War II, as well 
as developments in the Italian presence in South Africa in the context of the 
democratic post-apartheid dispensation after 1994. This historical context 
is discussed specifically to show how it relates to our participants and their 
families. 

The second part of the book focuses on describing the main themes that 
emerged from the data analysis of the semi-structured interviews that we 
conducted with our participants. Chapter 5 (“Our family does everything 
together”: The importance of the family of origin) revolves around the role 
that the family of origin plays in transferring Italian culture and the Italian 
language to the second and third generations of Italians in South Africa. Our 
findings emphasize the function of family rituals related to religious/cultural 
norms, as well as the prominent role of grandparents in passing on a sense of 
cultural identity, and, closely interlinked with this, of Italian as a language. The 
cultural significance of food practices in these migrant families is also touched 
upon. Chapter 6 (“I find it unique and I am proud to be Italian”: The relation- 
ship with Italy and the larger Italian community in South Africa) explores 
our participants’ sense of identity and connections with both Italy and South 
Africa. We investigate different popular cultural markers such as watching 
RAI International, and, more recently, RAI Italia, and interest in Italian sports 
and Italian music, versus limited interest in reading Italian books and news- 
papers, and a lack of involvement in the Italian political system, despite being 
allowed to vote for the Italian national elections where Italian citizenship is 
still in place. The chapter also explores participants’ relationships with the 
larger Italian community, which, especially in the case of the third generation, 
seemed to translate into participation in youth associations. The last chapter of 
this second part, Chapter 7 (“The point of going to Italy is the sense of belong- 
ing”: The meaning of visits to Italy), investigates the role and the meaning 
that visits to Italy have for our participants. Visits often begin in childhood as 
a kind of cultural introduction to Italy and extended families and are carried 
on later in adulthood. These visits were experienced very positively by all the 
participants and were seen as a crucial tool to connect with their extended 
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families. Visits also seemed to reinforce their sense of cultural identity and 
influence the relationship between participants and the Italian language. 

The third part of the book aims to explain our findings from a more critical 
and analytical perspective. A prominent theme that emerged from our research 
is the strong sense of longing and nostalgia for Italy felt by members of the 
second and third generations of Italians living in South Africa. This longing 
seems to point to an imaginary idealizing perception of Italy and is closely 
linked to their search for a sense of belonging. We understand this construc- 
tion of belonging against the current situation in South African society, which 
is still grappling with its own multicultural identity. In Chapter 8 (“There is a 
lot of pain that I have inherited”: Identity through nostalgia), we find the root 
of the nostalgia for Italy in the family of origin and therefore we interpret it 
as an inherited nostalgia. However, we also recognize that nostalgia is a tool 
to construct a place which people can identify with — a place called Italy, but 
which is, in fact, an imaginary space. Indeed, in instances where participants 
actually went to live in Italy, they often returned with a sense of great disil- 
lusionment. In Chapter 9 (“J don’t feel Italian there and I don’t feel South 
African here”: Finding belonging in an interliminal space), we take a step 
forward to acknowledge that the imaginary place constructed through nostal- 
gia provides a sense of belonging for second- and third-generation Italians in 
South Africa. We read this in the context of the socio-political reality of the 
destination country today. We borrow the term “interliminality” from transla- 
tion studies to provide a theoretical understanding of our participants’ some- 
times ambivalent experiences, which often manifest in contradictory beliefs 
and actions as they search for a place of belonging. 

In the conclusion in Chapter 10, we summarize and reflect on the signifi- 
cance of the findings as they relate to the larger international body of work, 
and we suggest possible research going forward. 
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2 Meeting in the diaspora, 
researching the diaspora 


Positioning ourselves 


All academic research starts with us and within us. Whether we are conscious 
of it or not, there is always a reason for our choosing to do research on one 
particular topic rather than on another. More often than we realize, that reason 
has more to do with ourselves than with academic questions. Undoubtedly, 
questions raised by academe often determine the course of our research and 
shape it. Nevertheless, the initial impetus and our motivation do not rest 
merely on academic enquiry. Hence, we are compelled to talk about ourselves 
in this chapter before discussing the theoretical basis of our research. 

There are many sound academic reasons for writing this book, including 
the lacunae already mentioned in Chapter 1, and these add to why we believe 
this book is unique in its genre. But there are also personal stories and motiva- 
tions that spurred us to embark on this journey. As Black et al. (2019) aptly 
say, 


[i]t is impossible to separate the personal from the professional, but we 
recognize that a pressure exists; we feel this pressure — detaching from 
‘self is the ‘professional’ thing to do isn’t it? Our workplace structures 
seem to communicate that such separation is appropriate. 

(p. 532) 


We strongly believe that who we are has a lot to do with what we write, how 
we write, and what we see in our scientific investigations. In Western and 
Westernized universities, there is a long tradition of academic research that 
claims to be based on the principle of objectivity, in which the personal posi- 
tion of the researcher should not influence, and should not have anything to do 
with, academic enquiry and writing. This is, however, a very questionable tra- 
dition, which derives from a patriarchal hegemonic position which was fully 
adopted by neoliberal institutions such as universities around the world. The 
self, made up of specific stories and bodies, has been erased by this tradition, 
and diversity is not acknowledged. All who want to be scholars have been 
expected to comply with a specific way of writing, and needed to erase them- 
selves in this process. Instead, we make the claim that it is especially in the 
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process of writing that our specific beings develop and emerge. Not recogniz- 
ing this would mean suppressing our identities to comply with a questionable 
hegemonic tradition. We are convinced of the need to oppose this hegemony 
and let our stories and our voices emerge in order to honour also the voices 
of our participants. 

We tell our personal stories to be transparent about and accountable for 
the way in which our stories relate to the research presented in this book. By 
doing so, we position ourselves as the authors of this book — as two female 
academics writing from the Global South and coming from and with a history 
of migration. We therefore embrace a position similar to Black et al.’s (2019): 


This deliberate breaking open of the hegemonic spaces of the academy is 
a methodology that also opens spaces for our/women’s visibility, voice 
and agency; spaces to acknowledge our embodied dimensions in order to 
emancipate our bodies from their erasure of these hegemonic spaces; to 
locate spaces beyond measurement, impact, evidence and all the violent 
organisational enterprises the hegemonic spaces of the academy produce. 

(pp. 532-533) 


Both of us are scholars of Italian origin. We both live in Johannesburg, 
South Africa. We both work at the same university, the University of the 
Witwatersrand, in the Faculty of Humanities, although we work in two dif- 
ferent academic fields, namely Psychology and Italian Studies. We have dif- 
ferent experiences of migration; we belong to different generations. However, 
both of us, at different moments in our lives, began to think about our respec- 
tive conditions as migrants, and we met at the juncture of these experiences 
and reflections. We therefore briefly tell our personal stories and how they 
intersected, because it is at this meeting point that the idea for the project 
described in this book was born. We also reflect on the process of writing this 
book, which created something new, not only in the form of words written on 
paper but also in our relationship with our own migrant identities, our rela- 
tionship with each other, and with our individual theoretical positions. 

Our position, both in geographical space and in time, has important impli- 
cations for the content of the book; our personal geographies and temporal 
positions became epistemological points from which we look at our object 
of investigation. This book would not have been the same if both of us were 
not Italian-born female immigrants living in South Africa. With this in mind, 
let us now introduce ourselves and explain how we became members of the 
Italian diaspora in South Africa. 


Maria’s story 


When I was 11 years old, my parents decided to move from Italy to South 
Africa. At that stage of my life, I really had no idea what consequences this 
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event would have for my future. I clearly remember being somewhat excited 
at the prospect of this new adventure. I was anxious about the fact that I could 
not speak English and intuitively understood that what I had learnt in primary 
school in Milan would be insufficient to survive in the new country where I 
would live. I was sad about leaving my friends behind, as we were about to 
enter middle school, something to which I had really looked forward. I was 
heartbroken at the prospect of leaving my cats and dogs behind. 

I vaguely understood that my parents had made the decision to leave Italy 
because they wanted to give me a better future, by leaving a country that in 
the 1970s was racked by political violence and terrorism. Like many parents 
throughout history, they decided to leave their country of birth “for the sake 
of their children”. This decision was to set my life onto an unknown, and very 
different, course than would have been the case if I had stayed in Milan and 
entered the Europa Scuola Media in September 1975. Instead, I found myself 
starting the last term of what was then the Standard 5 class of Clarendon 
Primary School for girls in East London. These schools were worlds apart, not 
only geographically but also culturally and psychologically. Within a week, I 
moved from being the top student in my class with friends and a very secure 
place in my social circle to being the odd girl out, an awkward pre-teen who 
did not understand a word that was being spoken around her, a girl who elic- 
ited mild interest from her peers, until they realized that communication was 
impossible, a girl with no friends and no place in the world. 

Was it all so hard? Of course not. People were generally welcoming, and 
the country was so very beautiful. We settled in the Eastern Cape region of 
South Africa, a place with unparalleled natural beauty. Slowly but surely, I 
began to understand what was being said; despite retaining an accent, which I 
have never quite managed to let go of, and through sheer persistence I learnt 
English. I even started learning to speak Afrikaans, and strangely, found that 
I had an aptitude for this very foreign-sounding language with its guttural 
sounds so alien to the Italian ear. I wanted to “belong”, whatever that meant 
in the South Africa of the 1970s. I soon let go of most things Italian, except 
for the language, which we continued to speak at home, something I am very 
grateful for today. I did not want to stand out any more than my funny-sound- 
ing surname unavoidably already caused me to do. 

My parents became very involved in the Italian community living in the 
Eastern Cape, so many of our closest friends were from this group. Some 
friends we had in Milan also moved to South Africa, and one family even 
brought with them one of our original “Italian” dogs, which they had adopted 
when we left Italy. My mother became the Italian honorary consul for what 
was then called the Border region and held that position for more than 
30 years. During that time, she worked tirelessly to bring together the Italian 
community in that area and to promote Italy’s image in the Eastern Cape. I 
have very fond memories of Italian National days and Christmas parties. The 
most memorable of all was the procession my mother organized through the 
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main streets of East London when Italy won the World Cup in 1982. The 
whole Italian community drove their cars through town, hooting and waving 
the Italian national flag. 

The first time I returned to Italy after our emigration was six years later, 
after I had already written my final high school exams. I did not really want to 
be in Italy and felt little connection with the land of my birth. It was 11 years 
later that I next returned to Italy, after I had completed my master’s degree in 
Clinical Psychology, and I returned to work towards a doctorate at the Milan 
School of Family Therapy. Ironically, it was because of my interest in family 
therapy that I returned to Italy. During my MA in Clinical Psychology studies, 
I discovered that some of the most important schools of family therapy had 
been established in Italy during the 1970s. The one I was most fascinated with 
was right in the centre of Milan. It was run by an Italian psychiatrist-turned- 
family-therapist, Mara Selvini Palazzoli. I spent two weeks at the Centre for 
the Study of the Family in Milan in the summer of 1991, and the course of 
my life, both professionally and personally, began to change. I discovered a 
professional field that really appealed to me and with which I could identify, 
and I fell in love with Italy again. 

Coming back to South Africa after that visit was very difficult. I found 
myself having to engage in the constant struggle that characterizes most emi- 
grants’ lives — one of having to move continually between two worlds, always 
longing for one or the other, inhabiting the world of liminality. 

Shortly thereafter, another story of emigration was to touch my life, 
namely the peregrinations of my future husband. When I met Chris, I encoun- 
tered another story of migration to foreign climes. He came from Northern 
Ireland, had been educated at a university in England, and then worked in 
the United States for 11 years, where he was to become a naturalized citizen. 
Subsequently, while pursuing further postgraduate studies in Britain, he was 
headhunted by the Centre for Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR) in 
South Africa, and he arrived in South Africa in 1990, just after the unban- 
ning of the African National Congress (ANC). The Italian Catholic girl from 
Milan, then lecturing psychology at an Afrikaans-speaking university, col- 
lided with a globetrotting Irish Protestant with a distinct American accent. 
This lucky intersection of two independent paths was to weave a rich tapestry 
of belief systems and ideologies that continues to find unique expression in 
the lives of our two children, Connor and Francesca, for whom South Africa 
became the land of their birth. 

In the years that followed our starting a family, we found ourselves losing 
many friends and colleagues who emigrated to other parts of the world. There 
were times that my husband and I also considered leaving the country, but in 
the end, we always decided to stay. Perhaps, between the two of us, we had 
already moved plenty of times during our lifetimes. 

After a family therapy training course in Rome in 2004, for which I spent 
a long period in Italy, I felt compelled to try to understand my own need to 
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“belong” and, consequently, how to define what I considered to be “home”. 
These issues of belonging and home are part and parcel of every migrant’s 
experience. I began researching the stories of South African families whose 
adult children were leaving or had left the country. I read and wrote exten- 
sively on the process of migration and the impact of emigration on families, 
especially those who stayed behind, who had to cope with the loss of children, 
grandchildren, and other loved ones. It was during this time of professional 
and personal growth that my mother emailed me a piece from a local Italian 
newspaper written by an Italian academic working at the same university as I 
was. I had never met her, as we work in different departments, and yet I found 
her words deeply moving. I decided to email her and invite her for a cup of 
coffee. 


Anita’s story 


I left Italy when I was 25. In my mind, I was not leaving forever. I was going 
to the United States to further my studies, open to what life held in store for 
me. But there was something of which I was sure: I would always come back 
to Italy as much as I could. Before leaving, one of my cousins told me that 
with time I would come back less and less, until a time would come in which 
I would not come back at all. “Not me,” I thought. 

At that time, I did not consider myself a migrant. I was just a young per- 
son who was moving away to pursue her studies. Once I was in the States, 
I used to leave for Italy the day after the semester was over and go back to 
the States the day before the semester began. Every time. I remember that a 
few years in, I encountered for the first time the books of the so-called Italian 
“migrant writers”, such as Igiaba Scego and Gabriella Ghermandi. Amongst 
other issues, they reflected on their identity, what it meant for them to be 
Italian, what it meant for them to be considered foreigners by other Italians, 
what it meant for them to speak and write in Italian. At that time, I could not 
really understand why they were making such a big deal out of these issues. 
Why was it so important for them to reflect on their identity? “I am an Italian 
living in the States, that is it,” I remember thinking. Not a big deal. Nothing to 
really care about so much and about which to lose sleep at night. 

A few years later, I felt that Connecticut, where I was living at that time, 
had given me all it had to offer. It was as if the initial energy was fading away. 
It was time to move. I was single, I could go wherever I wanted, and there 
were no limits to my imagination. For some reason, even before moving to 
the United States, I had always thought that one day I would like to live in 
South Africa. I started looking for a job before finishing my PhD thesis, and 
someone told me about a position at a university in South Africa. I imme- 
diately applied and they short-listed me, offering me a Skype interview. I 
panicked a little bit — it is one thing to dream about going somewhere else, 
another actually to do it. During my job interview — for the occasion I moved 
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my table-desk so that a bookshelf could feature in the background — I thought 
that I would have liked to be on the other side of the screen. One month later, 
they offered me the possibility to be on that other side and they gave me five 
days to decide whether to accept the job offer. I consulted my parents and 
they were against the idea — and anyway, who goes from the United States to 
South Africa for a job? My colleagues told me that South Africa is a danger- 
ous place — which was confirmed by any Google search that I attempted; I 
clearly remember someone describing an incident in which a gun was pointed 
at him. The warnings were loud and clear: “Do not go to South Africa.” There 
was also a very practical difficulty: I was not leaving my parents’ home. In 
the few years I had spent in the United States, I had accumulated a certain 
number of belongings. Some I could have shipped to South Africa, but oth- 
ers, such as my car and my furniture, would have to be sold or given away; 
I could not leave anything behind with the idea of going back and getting 
it at a later stage. This was a one-way ticket. (Now I realize that all of this 
meant that I did not have roots in the United States — but at that time I was 
just focusing on the practical aspects, because I still had not internalized the 
idea that I was a migrant.) The odds were clearly against my second migra- 
tion. But I closed my eyes, and I decided to go. There was a specific moment 
in which this happened — a sudden moment in which I felt that it was right 
to go. I wonder what my life would have been now if that moment had not 
happened. 

I did not know anyone in South Africa prior to my arrival, nor had I ever 
been there. I knew little more than a bit about Mandela and the soccer World 
Cup of 2010. I watched a few movies before leaving, and that was the sum 
total of my knowledge of South Africa. I moved in February 2013, and I 
spent the Christmas before, packing my stuff with the help of my parents in 
the United States. That was the first Christmas I spent away from Italy, but at 
least I was still with my parents. My cousin’s prediction was slowly coming 
true, but I ignored the signs. 

When I arrived in South Africa, I was alone. I landed at a university where 
there were thousands and thousands of people, quickly realizing that when 
there are many people you are even more isolated. I had to finish my PhD 
thesis under quite adverse conditions and battled against a long depression. 
It took me months to settle in and years to build a social network. Little by 
little, I started integrating with the Italian community in Johannesburg on 
one hand, and with local South Africans on the other. My English improved 
dramatically, especially when I started dating South African people, but my 
Italian was slowly leaving me. Sometimes I caught myself searching for a 
word while I was speaking Italian, and this happened increasingly. When I 
went back to Italy, I began to realize that the language spoken there was a 
little bit different from the Italian I remembered and the one I was used to 
speaking in South Africa. I was going from the extreme of an academic and 
literary vocabulary to an impoverished Italian, in which many of the words 
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used were English. Neither of these two languages reflected what was spoken 
in Italy at the time. 

Summers in South Africa are beautiful, and for someone who always pre- 
ferred warm weather, it seemed a pity to go back to Italy over Christmas. I 
started skipping a few Christmas visits back to Italy. With my work and my 
various commitments in South Africa, I also started shortening my visits. One 
day my father called me to convey the news that one of my aunts had passed 
away unexpectedly. During the following days I found it difficult to under- 
stand the meaning of this. Something was happening in Italy while I was not 
there. The next time I would be there, I would find something different that 
would not match the image that I held in my mind when I left, and that I car- 
ried with me all the time. The first time that I visited my widowed uncle, even 
though I knew my aunt was no longer there, I still had the impression that at 
any time she would appear from the other room. But this never happened. I 
was seeing the shadows of my broken soul. Because something inside me was 
indeed broken. 

I became aware that Italy was becoming a distant reality to me, both in 
space and in time. I was also becoming a distant entity from Italy. I real- 
ized I was now a migrant; that on the day when I left Italy to go to study in 
Connecticut, I had already become a migrant. The process of recognition was 
slower than the process of leaving. I also began to understand that there was 
a pain in me which I had never experienced before. I started wondering who I 
was, what it meant for me to be Italian, and what my sense of belonging was. 
One day, for the first time, I wrote something about it. At that point — again — I 
did not completely grasp what I was doing. I thought I was just writing some- 
thing about what I was feeling. Instead, another process was set in motion. 
Shortly after, I received an email from an Italian colleague of mine, a full 
professor, whom I knew only by name. She had read the piece I had written, 
and she wanted to meet me over coffee. 


The meeting point 


Maria: Anita accepted my invitation for a coffee. We met at the university’s 
art gallery’s coffee shop and started sharing our stories and reflections on 
the migrant experience and our work. We did not know it yet, but this was 
to be the beginning of our collaboration, and most importantly, the begin- 
ning of our friendship. Anita was also my first real Italian friend, as in the 
40 odd years I had been in South Africa, I had mostly developed social con- 
nections with local South Africans. Throughout my adult life I had struggled 
with the same issues that many of our participants shared during this research 
process, namely the dual and often conflicting sense of identity and need to 
“belong” somewhere. As part of my other research on transnational fami- 
lies, I encountered the work of Loretta Baldassar, who has written extensively 
on the experiences of second-generation Italians living in Australia. I was 
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drawn to her work, especially as it related to younger generation migrants’ 
visits back to Italy. The stories of Baldassar’s participants spoke to my own 
experience, and to the wonderful and emotionally intense visits I experienced 
as an adult to the country, the land, I had left as a child. I was aware that 
research related to Italians living in South Africa was primarily focused on 
their historical presence. Nothing I had read gave me a sense of the actual 
experiences and identity of this community. I started talking to Anita about a 
possible research project and how we could bring our different professional 
backgrounds together. 

Anita: I distinctly remember that meeting at the coffee shop of the Wits 
art gallery. I was surprised to receive an email about the piece I had written 
about my migrant experience. Somehow, Maria understood that sharing this 
experience might also indicate an inclination to undertake research on this 
topic. I, on the other hand, had never thought about it. The idea of working 
together, investigating the sense of identity of Italians in South Africa, was 
an intriguing one. I had read something about the history of Italians in South 
Africa, but I had never encountered anything beyond this historical descrip- 
tion. Furthermore, I had never before conducted research involving human 
beings in the flesh. I had only been concerned with those that materialize in 
the pages of a book or those two-dimensional others on a screen. It prom- 
ised to be an exciting new intellectual adventure. I would make available my 
(albeit limited) knowledge of the Italian community of Johannesburg and my 
background in critical theories; Maria would use her experience as a clinical 
psychologist with a specific interest in family therapy. 


Maria and Anita’s “story” — writing the book 


The process of data collection and analysis in qualitative research often 
receives detailed attention in the methodology section of any project, but two 
aspects of our research stand out for us: what it means to work in an interdis- 
ciplinary manner, and how that reveals itself in the process of writing up one’s 
research — in our case, in the writing up of this book. 

One of the strengths of this work is that we come from very different disci- 
plinary backgrounds: Psychology and Family Therapy vs. Italian Studies and 
Literature. When we first conceptualized the project, we compartmentalized 
the work into different and quite separate components, according to our own 
professional training, theoretical strengths, and academic interests. However, 
research is never quite so clear-cut, and we soon discovered that compartmen- 
talization is not really the goal of interdisciplinary research. This became very 
clear at two specific points of the research project. 

The first was the data analysis, when we immersed ourselves in the mate- 
rial, and we went through the interviews and discussed our observations and 
perceptions, often bringing quite different points of view to the table before we 
eventually agreed on the themes. The second and perhaps most telling aspect 
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was the process of writing the book. We had decided at the planning stage 
that each of us would take responsibility for writing certain chapters. And 
indeed, the first writing-up of some draft material took this format. However, 
we seemed to get stuck and the work did not progress. We then decided that 
perhaps we should sit together on Sundays at Anita’s house and start writing 
our “different” pieces together as a way to motivate each other. We sat at her 
dining room table while Anita’s young daughter watched cartoons on TV and 
played outside in the garden with her friends. We drank coffee and ate pizza, 
and we started writing. Actually, we started writing and talking. We began 
sharing our thoughts, reading pieces to each other, commenting on what we 
thought we were trying to say. We did this in a mixture of Italian and English 
(a bit like many of our participants). While Maria’s spoken Italian is still rea- 
sonably good and she can read and understand Italian fully, her written Italian 
is not equally good. She would also struggle at times to speak “academic” 
Italian. Anita lectures Italian and some of her conceptualizations were devel- 
oped in Italian, but at times she struggled to translate those into academic 
English. Therefore, we started helping each other out and we would often 
explain what we were trying to say to each other in a different language. When 
Anita would get stuck writing something in English, Maria often would say: 
“Explain to me in Italian what you want to say” and then we would try to 
“translate” it into an English equivalent. Sometimes Maria could not explain 
in proper academic Italian what her thinking was behind a certain argument, 
and Anita in her turn would help her with the proper academic language. We 
therefore started “translating” and “helping” each other, not only with unfa- 
miliar language but also with unfamiliar concepts. The process of writing 
together and trying to achieve a real sense of interdisciplinarity began. 

We met many more times after that, not only at Anita’s house, but also at 
each other’s offices on campus, and at coffee shops. We organized a “writing 
retreat” at a hotel near Wits University where we spent three full days writing. 
Not only did we continue our own process of writing and “translating”, but 
we also started speaking about our own experiences of migration, our life sto- 
ries, and how we had experienced the situations described by our participants. 
Eventually, we looked at chapters together, discussed changes, and wrote 
those together in a way that in the end made it difficult to see who had written 
what. In the final analysis it will also be difficult to recognize in the writing 
where the different disciplines of the authors lie. This has hopefully resulted 
in an authentic example of interdisciplinarity, where the final product is not 
arrived at by looking at the same data from different and distinct theoretical 
lenses but by creating something new together. 

Some may criticize this approach and question its academic rigour. 
However, we believe that as two women in academia where interdisciplinar- 
ity is often encouraged but in practice rarely achieved, our methodology can 
serve as an example of how to work together in a truly respectful way: no sin- 
gle discipline is better than another; a researcher’s seniority in the academic 
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hierarchy does not necessarily impart “special” knowledge. The outcome is 
a creation of something different. This was, in a way, a process of translating 
our own migratory experiences into an academic work. We come back to the 
process of translation in Chapter 8 and to how, in the process of translating, a 
new space may be inhabited. 
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3 Theoretical context 


Introduction 


Migration is a widespread phenomenon which has changed in form and 
expression in recent decades. Italy, which used to be a country of emigration 
only, has now also become a destination for immigration, while some mem- 
bers of its population still continue to migrate elsewhere. As migratory fluxes 
and mobilities have increasingly become a characteristic of our globalized 
world, questions on how immigrants adapt to their destination country, how 
the destination country manages the influx of people from other parts of the 
world, and, significant for our study, how the children and grandchildren of 
immigrants live out their complex identities, have become more relevant. 

In this chapter, we map out the theoretical terrain that guided our under- 
standing and interpretation of the data collected. Not all concepts were 
explicitly used in our interpretation of the data; nevertheless, they provided 
the backdrop against which we discuss our participants’ experiences in the 
second part of the book. Therefore, what we describe in this chapter is not an 
exhaustive overview of all the research that may be relevant to all second- and 
third-generation immigrants’ experiences. We selected concepts and theories 
that come from various disciplines, such as psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, geography and migration studies; however, in our discussion we do 
not differentiate between disciplines or apply boundaries. Instead, we discuss 
these constructs from a broad perspective. 


A definition of second- and third-generation immigrants 


There is no consensus in the literature regarding how to define second- and 
third-generation immigrants. While we acknowledge that at some point every 
immigrant in the destination country is also an emigrant from the country of 
origin, we choose to refer to immigrants, since our study focuses on the expe- 
riences of those in the destination country. The second generation are usually 
regarded as the children of one or both original migrants. The third generation 
is then those with at least one grandparent from the country of origin. Levitt 
and Waters (2002) also refer to the “1.5” generation, which refers to those 
who migrated with their parents as children, and attended school and grew up 
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in the country of destination. King and Christou (2010) question whether it 
is really important to define what constitutes a second generation; they argue 
that while this may be relevant in terms of population statistics, it may not 
always qualitatively reflect the experience of individual people. Furthermore, 
one also encounters “mixed marriages” where only one parent or grandparent 
was an immigrant (Christou & King, 2010). For the purposes of our research, 
we included participants who were born in South Africa, where at least one 
parent/grandparent was born in Italy and where the original migrant(s) came 
to South Africa during or after World War II. 


Ethnic identity 


When it comes to defining ethnic identity, there are contrasting theoretical 
perspectives; some reflect essentialist perspectives, and others adopt a post- 
modern approach (Sala, 2017). The essentialist perspective emphasizes a well- 
defined sense of self and identity, one which is bounded and unique against 
a social and natural background, for example, the work of Geertz (1979). By 
contrast, social constructionism stresses the role played by social structures 
and processes in the formation of self and identity, and it explores the his- 
torical and ideological practices that inform these structures and processes, as 
exemplified in the work of Foucault (1988a, 1988b). From this perspective, 
the self is a more fluid concept, strongly influenced by a person’s social con- 
texts and experiences (Marchetti-Mercer, 2006). 

Sala (2017), drawing on the work of Raffaeta et al. (2016), argues that 
“ethnicity ... can be conceptualised, understood and performed as simultane- 
ously essentialist and constructivist, concurrently static and flexible” (p. 42), 
adding that a “particular focus on family does not exclude other important 
domains such as the influence of history or of the state” (p. 42). This emphasis 
on an interplay between essentialist/core values, as well as more dynamic and 
socially constructed values, including a focus on the important role of the 
family in conjunction with the larger social reality, results in a hybrid per- 
spective — what Sala (2017) calls a contrapuntal perspective on ethnic iden- 
tity. This suggests an interaction between continuity and change. In respect 
of migrant experiences, this may translate into a situation where “ethnicity 
is constructed in first generations and then reproduced and reconstructed in 
second generations” (Sala, 2017, p. 31). Consequently, the role of the fam- 
ily of origin and the larger social context of the destination country in which 
immigrant families find themselves are both significant. 

This crucial role of the family of origin and larger community is also 
reflected in the work of McGoldrick et al. (2005), who emphasize the 
transgenerational transmission of ethnicity: 


the concept ofa group’s ‘peoplehood’ refers to a group’s commonality of 
ancestry and history, through which people have evolved shared values 
and customs over the centuries. Based on a combination of race, religion, 
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and cultural history, ethnicity is retained, whether or not members real- 
ize their commonalities with one another. Its values are transmitted over 
generations by the family and reinforced by the surrounding community. 
It is a powerful influence in determining identity. 


(p. 6) 


Family therapists such as Andolfi (2005, 2016), Di Nicola (1997), Falicov 
(2005, 2007, 2011), and McGoldrick et al. (2005) have highlighted the signifi- 
cant role that the family of origin plays in the development of a cultural iden- 
tity in younger migrant generations, and have examined the nature of their 
relationship with their forebears’ country of origin. 

Families of origin are a crucial point of reference from which we first 
learn what it means to “belong”, and they create a sense of “home”. The fam- 
ily in which we grow up is the first site for the development of our sense of 
personal and cultural identity (Marchetti-Mercer, 2006). In the case of second 
and third generations, the relationship and attachment with the country of ori- 
gin of immigrants’ forebears is not personal but is rather mediated through 
the relationship to family elders and ancestors and is often based on their 
memories and imagination (Falicov, 2007). 

As indicated above, Sala (2017) also highlights the role of the family of 
origin in the formation of ethnicity, using Epstein’s (1978) concept of “inti- 
mate culture”, which refers to the subtle expressions of ethnic behaviours 
that are revealed in the family and home (Sala, 2017, p. 44). This is closely 
linked to what Reay (1998) describes as the “familial habitus”, which refers 
to a “deeply ingrained system of perspectives, experiences and predisposi- 
tions family members share” (p. 527). He bases his argument on Bourdieu’s 
construct of a habitus as “the learned set of preferences or dispositions by 
which a person orients to the social world. It is a system of durable, transpos- 
able, cognitive ‘schemata or structures of perception, conception and action’” 
(Bourdieu, 2002, p. 27). Ethnicity can also become a “boundary”, with both 
symbolic and social aspects, which provides a distinction that individuals use 
to make and shape their actions and mental orientations towards other people 
(Alba, 2005). The idea of boundaries is also closely linked to self-identifica- 
tion, which relates to the way in which people define themselves in terms of 
the groups they feel they belong to. 

Based on this brief overview of ethnic identity, we concur with Marino 
(2020), who sees ethnic identity as “both broad and particular, [...] a multifac- 
eted subject that is difficult to unpack, since it relates to both an individual’s 
collective social fields and his or her personal ones” (p. 5). 


Italianita 


Closely linked to the concept of ethnic identity and specifically relevant to 
our work is the construct of italianità. We are very aware that this is not an 
easily definable concept. /talianita, translated into English as Italian-ness, is 
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a culturally and historically constructed and changeable concept, fluid and 
ambiguous by nature. Using the term without definition for a specific argu- 
ment poses the risk of essentialism, as it can be used to create the myth of an 
innate characteristic which defines in a transcendental manner who is Italian 
and what the Italian “nature” and culture entail. 

In the social sciences, scholars have used the term in different ways. 
Wessendorf (2016) defines italianità as a “set of values, practices and beliefs 
an individual associates with ‘being’ and ‘doing’ Italian” (p. 20). Both Sala 
(2017) and Wessendorf (2016) see italianita “as a way of creating a symbolic 
boundary between their group and the majority society” (Wessendorf, 2016, p. 
75), a view which resonates with Alba’s (2005) view on the boundaried nature 
of ethnicity. Sala (2017), in her research on second-generation Australians, 
found that her participants tended rather to use the term Italian-ness, so she 
argues that italianita tends to be primarily an academic term. Her view coin- 
cides with that of Baldassar and Pesman (2005) and Wessendorf (2016). 

We contend that the understanding of the concept that is adopted depends 
on both historical and contingent factors: although the construct is historically 
determined, it also changes according to the contingency of the moment in 
time and in space. It is influenced by social and political events in Italy, but, 
for Italians living abroad, also by social and political events in the destina- 
tion country. Viola and Verheul (2019), for example, comparing the construc- 
tion of Italian ethnicity in newspapers in the United States and Italy between 
1867 and 1920, discovered that italianita assumed a different meaning in 
these two contexts: in the United States it was constructed in such a way as to 
promote assimilation in the destination country, but in Italy it was constructed 
in such a way as to maintain political stability emphasizing national unity. A 
similar conclusion was reached by Pierno (2011), who investigated the rene- 
gotiation of italianita in Massachusetts through the use of the Italian language 
in a local Italian newspaper between the end of the 19th century and the begin- 
ning of the 20th century, compared to coeval Italian newspapers. Abroad, the 
sense of italianita needed to be renegotiated according to the local situation. 
Choate (2012) argues that 


[flor Italy in the twenty-first century, ethnicity is defined by an Italian 
and European Union passport, with overt economic, cultural, and trans- 
national ties. Legally, /talianita was defined by blood inheritance; more 
broadly, by a rich inheritance of culture, language, and tradition, untram- 
meled by state regulation and political boundaries. 

(p. 63) 


Italianita has certainly been a key concept used to define both Italians living 
in Italy and Italians living abroad. From this perspective, we can argue that 
italianita is also a transnational concept, and, although it sets the boundaries 
of who is Italian and who is not, these boundaries go beyond physical and 
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national ones. Indeed, italianità is not a sense that one can experience only in 
Italy; quite the contrary, as Parati and Tamburri (2011) point out: “Creating 
an ‘Italy’ outside of Italy is the goal of practices of /talianita” (p. 4). If the 
sense of italianita changes according to time and space, there is more than 
one way of experiencing it. Furthermore, even if it is a trait description ide- 
ally meant to unify people, italianita may also change according to one’s 
personal experience, history, and way of thinking. Therefore, we use the term 
italianita to describe cultural constructions of anything connected to Italy, 
its people, and the Italian language, in the context of present South African 
society. 


Arriving in a new country — first-generation migrants 


Research has examined the preferred psychological and social outcomes of 
migration. Traditional models of migration regarded assimilation into the 
destination culture as an indication of successful migration (see, for exam- 
ple, relevant discussions in the work of Alba & Nee, 1997; Gordon, 1961). 
Verhaeghe et al. (2020) argue that classical assimilation theory believed 
that migrants’ identification with the majority group would strengthen over 
time, overtaking their identification with the culture of origin. The concept of 
assimilation is also connected to the concept of the “melting pot” (Hirschman, 
1983) that has often been used to describe the experiences of immigrants in 
American society. Consequently, maintaining strong cultural connections to 
one’s country of origin was seen as a potential impediment to a successful 
migratory outcome. Moreover, assimilation was expected to be challenging 
for first-generation immigrants, but it was expected of second- and third-gen- 
eration immigrants, especially if assimilation was likely to enhance social and 
economic success in the destination country. 

The emphasis on the value of assimilation into the destination country has 
met with some criticism. For example, Di Nicola (1997) and Falicov (1995) 
regard assimilation more as an ideological outcome and requirement than as 
necessarily the most favourable psychological outcome for those concerned. 
Falicov (1995) criticizes the demand for assimilation imposed on immigrants, 
which reflects a certain ideology rather than an empirical inevitability. Such 
a demand suggests that the destination country is unable to tolerate difference 
(Marchetti-Mercer, 2017). 

Berry (1992, 1997, 2001, 2005) has formulated a comprehensive model 
to describe the different acculturation strategies available to migrant popula- 
tions, namely assimilation, integration, separation, and marginalization. The 
process of acculturation is described as 


the dual process of cultural and psychological change that takes place 
as a result of contact between two or more cultural groups and their 
individual members. At the group level, it involves changes in social 
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structures and institutions and in cultural practices. At the individual 
level, it involves changes in a person’s behavioural repertoire. 
(Berry, 2005, pp. 698-699) 


Assimilation thus occurs when immigrants do not maintain their original cul- 
tural affiliation and are eventually absorbed into the culture of the destination 
country. Integration occurs when immigrants maintain their original cultural 
affiliation to some extent, but simultaneously participate in, and become 
part of the new culture. By contrast, separation is experienced by those who 
remain loyal to their own culture and do not interact with the new culture. 
Those immigrants who reject both cultures may eventually experience mar- 
ginalization (Klingenberg et al., 2021). It is important to note that these adap- 
tation strategies do not depend only on the immigrants themselves, but also on 
society in the destination country, which relates to an element of bidirection- 
ality inherent in the migratory process. Sala (2017) argues that “the ability to 
identify with both cultures depends on how receptive the host culture is and 
what its political and social policies regarding cultural integration are” (p. 34). 

Ward (2001), in her exploration of the psychological adaptation of migrant 
populations, identifies the strategies of assimilation and biculturalism avail- 
able to migrants. Assimilation describes a person’s “progress” towards iden- 
tification with the culture of the destination country and distancing from 
the country of origin, which would be the goal of assimilation policies. 
Bukhori-Muslim (2015) in his research on young Australians of Indonesian 
origin describes assimilation as a process where the migrant minority totally 
embraces the culture of the country of destination and abandons its own. 
Progress would then be measured by how far migrants have come in their 
assimilation with the destination country (Ward, 2001). The second possible 
outcome is “biculturalism”, which is achieved when migrants integrate but 
also keep “a balance between their home culture and that of the host” (Ward, 
2001, p. 415). 

Alternatively, Bukhori-Muslim (2015) describes the process of two cultures 
meeting as “counterbalancing” (a term which may also be used interchange- 
ably with integration). Klingenberg et al. (2021) describe “counterbalancing” 
as a continuous process in which migrants negotiate integration and accom- 
modation of the two cultures in order to establish a new identity. Once again, 
this outcome depends on the specific context in which migrants find them- 
selves, emphasizing the role of the destination country. The notion of “coun- 
terbalancing” resembles the alternation model described by LaFromboise 
et al. (1993) as the process which makes it possible for a person to know and 
understand two different cultures. This dual cultural connection holds some 
mental health advantages for migrants. Psychological research exploring the 
relationship between mental health and immigration suggests that attachment 
to one’s old culture may in fact be beneficial (Falicov, 2005). Maintaining 
one’s traditional culture may serve as a buffer to the negative mental health 
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effects that can arise from immigration (Marchetti-Mercer, 2017; Marchetti- 
Mercer & Roos, 2006; Vega et al., 1991, 1998). 

Ward’s (2001) “independent” model sees the migrant looking at the two 
countries as totally different domains. According to Bukhori-Muslim (2015), 
in this scenario migrants tend to keep to themselves and people from their 
own country of origin, separated from the dominant culture (Klingenberg 
et al., 2021), which may lead to the kind of “marginalization” described by 
Berry (2005). 


Second- and third-generation processes of acculturation 


The acculturation strategies adopted by second- and third-generation migrants 
may realistically be expected to follow a different social and psychological 
trajectory than those of their forebears. 

Portes and Zhou (1993) have identified a process of “segmented assimila- 
tion” in the case of second generations and describe three possible scenarios, 
namely acculturation and integration into the dominant or majority middle 
class with concomitant economic success, preservation of original cultural 
practices, or downward mobility and acculturation into an underclass (Sala, 
2017). 

Portes and Rumbaut (2001) have explored the experiences of second- 
generation youth in the United States, and have identified three further types 
of acculturation, namely dissonant, consonant, and selective assimilation. 
Dissonant acculturation takes place when migrant youth adopt American 
ways, as well as the English language. However, their parents do not adapt 
at the same rate, which may lead to role reversal in the family, where parents 
become dependent on their children. Consonant acculturation occurs when 
acculturation takes place at the same time for both children and parents. This 
is most likely to occur amongst middle-class families. Lastly, there is selec- 
tive acculturation, where the second generation becomes entrenched in a co- 
ethnic community which provides a source of support for the parents and 
reduces the loss of cultural norms and the mother tongue. This provides a 
buffer against the challenges of the migratory move for both parents and chil- 
dren (Levitt & Waters, 2002). 

Marino (2019, 2021), in his exploration of the experiences of second- and 
third-generation Italians of Calabrese origin in Australia, describes evidence 
of a “double absence” in the second generation. This occurs when “individu- 
als can be simultaneously considered ‘foreigners’ (or strangers) in their coun- 
try of origin because they no longer live there, as well as in the dominant 
society, where metaphorically they do not really ‘have a place’” (Marino, 
2019, pp. 709-710). However, when it came to the third generation, he found 
that this group thought that “being Italian is cool” (Marino, 2019, p. 721). 
In other words, this group of participants seemed to perceive “markers of 
identity” such as a sense of style, fashion, food, and cooking as characteristic 
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of Italian-ness very positively (Marino, 2019), perhaps reflecting the success 
of the recent “Made in Italy” marketing and brand. Verhaeghe et al. (2020) 
suggest that the assimilation of the third generation may be more “symbolic” 
in nature. This is in line with Gans’s (1979) views on “symbolic ethnicity” 
— according to him, ethnicity in the second and third generations is only sym- 
bolic and not real and lies at the superficial level of cultural markers such as 
food and holidays. In our study, we interrogate the triviality potentially asso- 
ciated with this understanding of ethnicity in the discussion of our findings. 


Transnationalism 


Many of the theories that focus on migrants’ adaptation have underplayed 
the relationship that migrants and their descendants retain with their country 
of origin and with family left behind. Hence, the concept of transnational- 
ism may offer a useful understanding of the multidimensional experiences of 
migrant populations and succeeding generations. Vertovec (2009) suggests 
that transnationalism is an alternative way of looking at the experiences of 
current migrant populations, where “belonging, loyalty and a sense of attach- 
ment can be found and retained in more than one locality” (Klingenberg et al., 
2021, p. 457). In this perspective, the emphasis is not on an “either/or” rela- 
tionship between the destination country and the country of origin, but on how 
the relationship with the country of origin remains a powerful influence on the 
relationship with the destination country. 

The concept of transnationalism began to gain prominence in the 1990s 
with the work of writers such as Schiller et al. (1992), who used the term to 
describe a new type of migrating population which has at its disposal net- 
works, activities, and ways of life that reflect both the destination countries 
and the countries of origin (Marchetti-Mercer, 2017). A transnational per- 
spective on migrant families implies that once migrants arrive in a new coun- 
try, they do not necessarily abandon the familial and cultural links of the past. 
They maintain connections and commitments to both the country of origin 
and the destination country. This conceptual lens has also allowed researchers 
interested in the family experiences of migrants to foreground the role of the 
so-called “left-behind” family members in the life of migrants and the role 
they continue to play in migrants’ lives (Baldassar, 2007; Marchetti-Mercer, 
2017). Whilst the more traditional views on migration discussed earlier 
focused mostly on the challenges that migrants face once they arrive in a new 
country, they largely ignored the relationships that migrants continue to have 
with their country of origin, as well as the experiences of family left behind, 
sometimes referred as those who stay behind or as “non-migrant” family 
members (Marchetti-Mercer, 2012). According to Sala (2017), a transnational 
perspective allows a more nuanced understanding of what happens in terms of 
generational change, and acknowledges that, in the second generation, loss of 
the homeland culture and absorption into society in the destination country is 
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not inescapable. Vertovec (1999) claims that transnationalism “has changed 
people’s relations to space particularly by creating ‘social fields’ that connect 
and position some actors in more than one country” (p. 456). Klingenberg 
et al. (2021) see this as a dual orientation (p. 457) — referred to as “cosmo- 
politanism” by Vertovec (2009, p. 70) — which in practice offers the “cultural 
competence to manoeuvre through different systems socially” (Klingenberg 
et al., 2021, p. 458), as well as politically or economically (cf. Babar, 2016). 

Sala (2017) underscores the work of McKay (2007), who argues that the 
role of the family in transnational studies has often been under-researched, 
whereas economic motives have been foregrounded. Thus, while transna- 
tionalism has often tended to be understood mainly from an economic or 
social point of view, it can also be understood from a more psychological and 
relational perspective, in what has been defined as “emotional transnational- 
ism” (Falicov, 2007; Wolf, 2002). Cole and Groes (2016) speak of “affec- 
tive circuits” to describe the circular relations between those who migrate 
and those who stay behind, and which are maintained, amongst other things, 
through emotions, people and goods. These circular relational and emotional 
interactions may be seen to lie at the root of the transnational experience 
(Marchetti-Mercer, 2017). Sala and Baldassar (2017) point out that emotional 
transnationalism is at the core of the second generation’s experiences. They 
argue that it refers to an imaginary and emotionally based relationship with 
the land of their ancestors, which is mostly made possible through their par- 
ents’ connections and attachments. This imaginary element was very much 
present in our participants’ stories, and we therefore return to this topic later. 

Undoubtedly, maintaining emotional connections between family mem- 
bers residing in different countries has been made easier by our living in a 
globalized world where international travel (despite the restrictions that the 
world faced during the COVID-19 pandemic) is reasonably easy and acces- 
sible. Furthermore, new information and communication technologies have 
made instant and immediate communication a reality for many people. No 
longer are phone calls reserved for special occasions because of the expense, 
and people no longer have to wait months to receive news from their loved 
ones. Through WhatsApp, and other social platforms, we are able to com- 
municate frequently and fairly inexpensively. Emotional connections and 
relationships of care between those who migrate and those left behind are 
therefore possible in ways that could not be envisaged before (see, for exam- 
ple, Baldassar, 2007; Marchetti-Mercer & Swartz, 2020). 


“Returning” to the country of origin 


Emotional attachment to the country of origin may play a role in younger 
generations’ “return” visits. For these generations, “returning” to the country 
of origin, the country of their forebears, seems to be a crucial factor in their 
own experiences of “home” and “belonging” (King & Christou, 2010). The 
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search for “belonging” and “home” among the second generation “is often an 
extremely powerful, emotional, and even life-changing experience: an enact- 
ment of family heritage across time and space” (King & Christou, 2010, p. 
109). 

The idea of a “return” to the land of one’s ancestors is a crucial concept 
in trying to understand the experiences of second- and third-generation immi- 
grants. Baldassar (2001, 2011) describes the visits of second-generation 
Italians living in Australia to Italy as a kind of pilgrimage. Sala and Baldassar 
(2017) explore these visits as “a stage in the migration process and migrant 
life course”, arguing “that life course effects are significant features of second- 
generation roots migration” (p. 389). Life course effects are still a relatively 
unexplored topic in the second-generation migration literature, but Conway 
and Potter (2009) also stress age and life course as critical demographic 
markers that influence such returns. Similarly, Levitt (2002), who researched 
transnational patterns among second-generation Irish, Dominican, and Indian 
immigrants in the United States maintains that “transnational practices do not 
remain constant across the life cycle. Instead, they ebb and flow at different 
stages, varying with the demands of work, school, and family” (p. 139). Levitt 
(2002) further found that her research participants tended to go back to their 
forebears’ land of origin in early to middle adulthood and reported that their 
experiences of visits during their childhood played a role in eventual “roots” 
migration. Wessendorf (2007) similarly describes a process of “roots” migra- 
tion in Swiss-born second-generation Italians back to Italy. 

King and Christou (2010) point out that “in one sense ‘return’ is a mis- 
nomer, for many of these populations have not seen their ‘homeland’ for 
generations or centuries; indeed, they may not speak its language” (p. 105). 
Because of the impossibility of “return”, these researchers prefer to speak 
of a “counter-diaspora”, which they define “as the return of the second and 
subsequent generations to the diasporic hearth” (King & Christou, 2010, p. 
115). However, despite this academic metaphor, children and grandchildren 
of the original diaspora who consider going to live in their ancestors’ land 
conceptualize it as a “return”. 


Return and mobility 


Findlay et al. (2015) argue that the field of migration studies has become 
increasingly attuned to the relationality of mobilities across time and space. 
Consequently, migration should not be seen as an individual single “event” 
at one point in time. Mobility must rather be seen as linking lives across time 
and space (Harris et al., 2020). This resonates with Falicov’s (2007) view that 
migration affects not only the individual(s) who decide(s) to migrate, but also 
those left behind and the generations to come. 

Recent literature on youth mobility has highlighted opportunities avail- 
able to young people today regarding movement across borders (Harris et al., 
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2020). This “mobility turn” in migration studies may be particularly relevant 
to the experiences of the younger third-generation participants of our study 
who have the means and tools at their disposal practically and psychologi- 
cally to move easily between geographical spaces. According to Harris et al. 
(2020), the “youth mobilities” paradigm “challenge[s] not only linear and 
sedentarist notions of migrant acculturation and embeddedness over time but 
also binary spatial understandings of ‘home’ and host within transnational 
paradigms” (p. 4). 

In line with this “mobility” lens, King and Christou (2010) have observed 
in the second-generation Greek immigrants that they studied a form of 
“return mobility”. They explain: “Within (return) migration, there is a tension 
between mobility [...], and a search for a stable home(land) in which to settle 
and ‘belong’” (p. 454). 


The concept of a “diaspora” 


To conclude this chapter, we would like to foreground the concept of a “dias- 
pora”, which is of particular relevance to our study. The concept has been 
explored through many theoretical lenses and went through several phases 
in its conceptualization. It was originally associated with the experiences of 
peoples dispersed from their country of origin following some traumatic event 
and regarded as victims (Clifford, 1994; Cohen, 2008; Helly, 2006). 

Safran (1991) describes this type of diaspora in detail, regarding those in 
diaspora as “expatriate minority communities” with specific characteristics. 
These people (or their forebears) were driven by traumatic events from their 
original home to alien shores. They tend to “maintain a collective memory, 
which may be mythical, about their homeland” (King & Christou, 2010, p. 
104), and they have a sense of separation because they believe that their desti- 
nation country does not and will not accept them fully. They see their country 
of origin as their “true ideal” home, and dream that they or their descendants 
will eventually return there; hence they work to make this idealized home- 
land a safe and prosperous place. They also maintain a personal or vicarious 
connection to that “home” — this group’s “consciousness and solidarity are 
defined by their ongoing relationship to their homeland” (King & Christou, 
2010, p. 104). 

Cohen (2008) developed a typology of diasporas that moves beyond a 
focus on victimhood; this typology may be more relevant to the Italian experi- 
ence abroad, as it includes the example of the labour diaspora. In this instance, 
a diaspora is generated following emigration in search of work, as was evi- 
dent in Italian migration especially in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 
According to Cohen (2008), a diasporic consciousness develops if the migrant 
group that moves for work purposes maintains strong ties with the country of 
origin in respect of elements such as language, cultural norms, and religion, as 
well as a myth of, and connection to, the country of origin. 
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Gabaccia (2000, 2005) speaks of Italy’s “diasporas” in the plural. This 
underlines the multiplicity of Italian people that have dispersed to different 
geographical areas, and that are influenced by assorted historical, political, 
and regional contexts (Sala, 2017). The plural acknowledges the multi-lay- 
eredness and complexity of migrant populations originating from the same 
country. This choice of terminology is of particular relevance in exploring 
the under-researched Italian immigrants in South Africa, as opposed to other 
groups in other parts of the world. Furthermore, the concept of plural Italian 
diasporas has sparked interest in the literary field. Notably, in 2020, Ganeri 
edited a special edition of the journal Moderna, entitled “Italian diaspora stud- 
ies”, which is the first attempt to reflect on the literature produced by Italians 
in different diasporic contexts; however, there is limited evidence of works 
written by Italians in South Africa. 

A final construct relevant to our research is Lee’s (2011) idea of an “intradi- 
asporic transnationalism”, which relates to the translocal ties that second- and 
third-generation immigrants may share with the children and grandchildren of 
other immigrants, rather than with family remaining in the country of origin. 
This term thus focuses on translocal connections between different population 
clusters within a single nation: 


Such ties can be an important means of maintaining a sense of belong- 
ing to a global ‘nation’ that has spread out from the original homeland 
and can involve a range of ties as complex and intense as those usually 
identified with host-home transnationalism. 

(Lee, 2011, p. 303) 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, we have provided a brief overview of the most salient con- 
cepts we used to understand the experiences of second- and third-generation 
Italians living in South Africa. The immigrant’s position between the country 
of origin and destination country is a complex and multifaceted phenomenon. 
This point becomes evident in the next part of the book, where we discuss the 
most significant themes that arose from the analysis of our data. 
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4 Historical context of the 
Italian community 


Introduction 


In order to understand the identity construction of second- and third-genera- 
tion Italian immigrants in South Africa, it is helpful to look at the origins of 
this community. It is, we believe, a unique history, quite different from those 
of the Americas, Australia, and European countries. The migration of Italians 
to South Africa was scattered over a long time, and immigrants came from 
many geographical locations, not only in Italy but also from other parts of 
the African continent. Furthermore, although there was an Italian presence in 
South Africa prior to World War II, it was only after 1945 that the numbers of 
the Italian community increased considerably, primarily because Italian pris- 
oners of war sent to South Africa decided to stay in the country, or to return, 
despite repatriation, after the end of the war. In 1924, only 1,721 Italians were 
recorded to be living in the (then) four provinces of South Africa, whereas in 
the 1970s, the numbers exceeded 50,000 (Briani, 1980). 


Italian immigration to South Africa prior to World War II 


Although the presence of Italians before World War II was numerically lim- 
ited, their history has not gone unnoticed. Nor is it made up of anonymous 
individuals whose names have been lost — quite the opposite in fact. It is not 
a history of large waves of Italian immigrants, but one consisting of stories of 
small groups or individuals, who in different ways distinguished themselves 
and are still remembered today. 

As early as the late 17th century, there was an Italian presence at the 
southern tip of Africa. At that time, some Valdesi (Waldensians) from the 
Piedmont region in the north of Italy joined the original Dutch settlers and 
their descendants (who were later called the Boere, from the Dutch word for 
farmers, or Boers, in the anglicized form) in their spread into southern Africa, 
united by their common Protestant religious beliefs. These Waldensians fled 
religious persecution in Europe by the Roman Catholic Church between 
1688 and 1689 (Marchetti-Mercer & Virga, 2021). One and a half centuries 
later, in 1838, Teresa Viglione, a Piedmontese valdese, became famous for 
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saving a large group of Voortrekkers (descendants of the original Dutch col- 
onists who decided to migrate north from the Cape Colony to other parts of 
southern Africa to escape British colonial rule) from an imminent Zulu attack 
against them. Viglione was able to warn the Maritz camp of Voortrekkers 
before the Zulus could reach them after she rode from the Italian encamp- 
ment near where the initial attacks occurred (Selby, 1973) and she was hon- 
oured for her heroism by the Afrikaner nation, who immortalized her in a 
frieze in the Voortrekker Monument in Pretoria (Marchetti-Mercer & Virga, 
2021). 

Other small groups of Italians arrived in South Africa around the end of 
the 19th century and at the start of the 20th century. One of these was a group 
of Sicilian fishermen who settled in the Cape Colony. By 1910, a total of 
70 of these fishermen were recorded in this region (Sani, 1992). A remarkable 
group came from Avigliana, in Piedmont, to Modderfontein, Johannesburg, in 
1890 to work in a dynamite factory requiring delicate wrapping of dynamite. 
This is an intriguing story, as all these workers, known in Italian as cartuc- 
ciere, were women. They were followed by more women workers. Another 
well-known group was comprised of 32 people — families with children and 
some single men — from Lombardy, commemorated as protagonists in Dalene 
Matthee’s well-known novel The Mulberry Forest (1987). They settled in 
the Gouna’s forests near Knysna, on the southern coast, hoping to farm silk- 
worms. They brought their own silkworms to start the business, only to dis- 
cover, once on site, that the local mulberry trees were not suited to feed and 
breed their silkworms. 

In the years between 1899 and 1902, the South African War (formerly 
known as the Anglo-Boer War) was fought primarily between the British and 
the two Boer Republics, the Transvaal (the Zuid-Afrikaansche Republiek) 
and the Orange Free State (Oranje Vrijstaat). The Italians mostly sided with 
the Boers. A famous Italian linked to this conflict is Captain Ricchiardi, who 
formed the Italian Volunteer Legion in support of the Boers (Sani, 1992; 
Marchetti & Virga, 2021). The Boer Republics were forced to capitulate at 
the end of May 1902, despite continued resistance, and all of southern Africa 
came under British rule. 

When South Africa obtained limited independence from Britain and the 
Union of South Africa was established in 1910, the new country required the 
construction of strategic and symbolic buildings and infrastructure. A number 
of Italians were involved in constructing of the Union Buildings (the admin- 
istrative building for the new government) in Pretoria in 1913, extensions of 
the Cape Town harbour, and the Voortrekker Monument in Pretoria between 
1939 and 1949 (Marchetti-Mercer & Virga, 2021). 

Italian immigrants, like many other Europeans, were also attracted to 
South Africa at the end of the 19th century by the discovery of diamonds 
around Kimberly in the then northern Cape Colony, and of gold in the 
Witwatersrand, including the area which is today the city of Johannesburg. 
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However, this immigration was unstable; many of these fortune-hunters did 
not settle permanently. 

Despite these relatively small numbers, there is evidence that an Italian 
presence was starting to take root in the country, as is shown by the founda- 
tion of Italian associations. In 1890, the first Italian association, the Italian 
Mutual Aid and Charitable Society, was founded in Cape Town; in 1909, 
a similar association, the Italian Union, was established in Johannesburg. 
Shortly thereafter, welfare associations and educational associations began to 
establish themselves, a sign of the desire and determination of the Italian com- 
munity not only to help each other but also to ensure the local preservation of 
the Italian language and culture. In 1908, an after-school centre was founded 
in Cape Town to teach Italian to the community’s children with the financial 
support of Luigi Fatti from Johannesburg (Bini, 1957). Fatti, who left Italy 
in 1866, opened a grocery store in Johannesburg in 1896. His rivals were 
the Moni brothers, Pietro and Giacomo, who founded their own company 
ten years later. Many decades later, in 1982, however, these two companies 
merged to become Fatti’s & Moni’s, a brand that still exists and is associated 
with pasta products. Fatti also established an Italian school for his employees’ 
children in Johannesburg in the early 1920s. This school subsequently became 
the Dante Alighieri Society, officially founded in October of 1927. 

The Dante Alighieri Society, which today has four branches in South 
Africa and a history of almost a century, is a point of reference for Italians 
and their descendants who want to learn Italian. A formal Italian school, with 
a complete Italian curriculum, has never been founded in South Africa, so the 
Dante Alighieri Society has been the institution that has had to compensate 
for the absence of such a school. Many of the participants in our research 
mentioned that they attended the Dante Society to learn Italian as children, or 
as a place where they would like to go to learn Italian. Antonio, for example, 
whose father moved to South Africa after World War II, decided to improve 
his language skills by going to the Dante: “And obviously, you know, you pick 
up a few words here and there from what they would say. But obviously it’s 
a completely different structure, so my sister and I both decided to enrol at 
Dante Alighieri at the beginning of last year.” Carla describes going to “the 
Dante” as a child, “for like maybe a couple of years, and it was like the very 
basic things”. This experience was shared by Federico and other participants, 
whose parents wanted them to learn Italian. Therefore, when it comes to the 
language education of the children of Italian families, the Dante Alighieri 
Society still maintains its role as a reference point for the Italian community 
in South Africa. 


World War II and Zonderwater 


During World War II, Italian soldiers captured in North Africa and in the 
Italian colonies on the Horn of Africa (Somalia, Eritrea, and Ethiopia) were 
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sent as prisoners of war to South Africa, which was not only geographically 
far away from the areas in which the conflict was taking place but had not 
been devastated by the war, although curfews, blackouts, and food and fuel 
rationing applied. The most famous prisoner of war camp where Italians were 
sent was Zonderwater, in Cullinan, about 50 km from the administrative capi- 
tal city of Pretoria. Between 1941 and 1947, Zonderwater housed more than 
100,000 Italian prisoners of war, making it the largest single camp to house 
such prisoners, and it had the dimensions of a small town. This camp proved 
to be quite different from other prisoner of war camps, possibly because of 
the leadership of the camp commandant, Colonel Prinsloo, who managed the 
camp in a very enlightened way. The prisoners were treated with dignity and 
were granted many freedoms and opportunities usually denied to prisoners of 
war. Gazzini (1987), one of the internees, author of one of the most remark- 
able memoirs of the Zonderwater years, wrote: 


Era in atto il lodevole tentativo [...] di non spegnere la personalità del 
recluso, bensi, per quanto possibile, di valorizzarla. Zonderwater non 
era il paradiso, ma per chi veniva dall’inferno, poteva anche sembrarlo 
(pp. 13-14). [It was in fact a laudable attempt [...] not to extinguish 
the personality of the prisoner but rather as far as possible to value it, 
Zonderwater was not paradise but for those who came from hell, it might 
have seemed like it] (own translation). 


According to another memoir, by Captain John Ball, who was one of the offic- 
ers responsible for the camp, “art, theatre, and music formed a pre-eminent 
part of camp life” and “some 9,000 P.O.W. who, when taken captive were illit- 
erate, learned to read and write their mother tongue, Italian, at Zonderwater” 
(Ball, 1967, n. p.). Annese (2010) and Kruger (1996) report plenty of cultural, 
entertainment and sporting activities for the Italian prisoners to participate in. 
After the Armistice between Italy and the Allies on 8 September 1943, prison- 
ers who formally renounced fascism were no longer considered enemies, and 
were allowed to work outside the camp. At this time, many Italians became 
known to the local population, and, in turn, the Italians learned to appreciate 
the country in which they found themselves. After the war, around 1,000 for- 
mer prisoners of war were granted permission to remain in South Africa, and 
over 1,000 returned after their initial repatriation to Italy (Van Graan, 2021), 
making this the largest influx of Italian immigrants to South Africa. Indeed, as 
Sani (1992) argues, it is possible that the repatriated former prisoners of war 
who subsequently returned to South Africa convinced other Italians in their 
homeland to emigrate to this southern African country. 

The importance of the former Italian prisoners of war as a group of immi- 
grants lies in the numbers. Moreover, for the first time in the history of Italian 
migration to South Africa, such a large number of Italians came from a shared 
experience. By contrast, as we have seen, previously (and even later), Italian 
immigration tended to consist of single individuals or small scattered groups. 
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Here we see the immigration of thousands of Italians from different origins 
but united by the same fate — of having been Zonderwater prisoners. Not sur- 
prisingly, then, Zonderwater has become a prominent symbol to the Italian 
community in South Africa. Somma (2007), in his postgraduate research 
on the music produced at Zonderwater, argues that “the memorialising of 
these prisoners is central to the validation of identity for this community [the 
Italians in South Africa]” (p. 3). In a later study, he also speaks of the “gen- 
erative mythos of the Italian POW experience” (Somma, 2013, p. 167). The 
area where the camp stood has been preserved as a place of remembrance. 
There is a cemetery where approximately 250 of the soldiers who died during 
their imprisonment are buried. There are also a museum and a monument, 
the “Three Arches”, which is a symbol of the camp. Every year, on the first 
Sunday in November, members of the Italian community, in the presence of 
the highest institutional Italian officials in South Africa and members of the 
South African armed forces, meet for a ceremony in memory of the prisoners 
of war. 

This story, regardless of whether individual members of the community 
have personal or family ties with Zonderwater, holds a special place in the 
narrative of the founding of the Italian community in South Africa, but outside 
the Italian community, this history is relatively unknown (Van Graan, 2021). 
This lack of awareness outside the Italian community may be one reason for 
Zonderwater’s centrality in the collective identity of Italians in South Africa. 
It is a story that concerns the relations between the two countries and their 
peoples, but the fact that it is not widely known outside the Italian community 
makes it even more “intimate” and almost “exclusive” to Italians in South 
Africa. 

Today, in the Italian community, it is common to find descendants of the 
Italian prisoners of war at Zonderwater. In our study, Sandra and Susanna, for 
example, were granddaughters of one of the former prisoners of war, who was 
still alive at the time of the interview. Sandra recounted that when the time 
came for her grandfather to be repatriated, he 


decided to stay here, so when ... they wanted, they called them all back 
to Italy, they came to fetch them and he hid in the toilets in those long 
drops. [...] he refused to come; they didn’t see him, he hid there and 
then he just ... he had nothing, he was literally poor, he had the shirt on 
his back. And then he just did odd jobs for people ... and that’s how he 
came to be here. 


Angelo also shared that his grandfather had migrated to South Africa when he 
was a teenager because his uncle had been a prisoner of war at Zonderwater. 

Ignazio recalled that his grandfather spent some time in Zonderwater, but 
he was later moved to another prisoners’ camp, in Worcester, in the Cape. 
After the war, he decided to remain in South Africa: 
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He stayed after the war. He [...] didn’t have very much, I don’t know, 
in those days, it was very difficult to communicate [...] back home and 
there was no communication between them, between him and his fam- 
ily for about 10 years or 20 years. And then they came over and it was 
apparently a big thing; it was in the papers and everything because he 
connected with his family after ... 15 years or something like that. 


The post-war years and apartheid South Africa 


According to Sani (1992), in 1947, only 945 Italians relocated to South Africa, 
even though Italian emigration abroad after World War II was very common, 
as many fled war-ravaged Italy. When the National Party came into power in 
South Africa in 1948, restrictions were put in place to limit European immi- 
gration and to promote the interests of the local white Afrikaner population in 
order to “preserve” the white minority in the country. Glaser (2010) explains: 


Once the Nationalists were in power [...] only Dutch and German immi- 
grants, who were deemed more likely to integrate into Afrikaner society, 
were welcomed. So, in spite of the perceived demographic vulnerability 
of whites and in spite of a growing skilled labour shortage, the Nationalist 
government imposed a highly restrictive European immigration regime 
between 1949 and 1960. 


(p. 66) 


The year 1948 also marked the start of the South African government’s imple- 
mentation of its policies of racial segregation, known as apartheid. These poli- 
cies institutionalized racial discrimination, creating an unequal society where 
the white minority was privileged, while the black majority was severely 
disadvantaged. According to Peberdy (2009), there is also evidence of dis- 
crimination against immigrants who were likely to be Roman Catholic from 
southern Europe in the 1960s and 1970s, which would have included Italians, 
while the admission of Protestant immigrants was facilitated. 

Despite these restrictive measures and official suspicion towards white 
Catholics, who were perceived as somehow different from other whites, 
Italians living in South Africa still enjoyed the rights and privileges of the 
white minority. Many important and well-known Italian enterprises opened 
branches in South Africa in the 1950s and 1960s, including Fiat, Olivetti, 
Iveco, and Alitalia. One of our participants, Beatrice, was the daughter of 
an Olivetti worker. She recalled her father travelling “around the country a 
lot because he was fixing and teaching about typewriters”. Charles’s uncle, 
who was originally a Franciscan priest, left the Church to work at Olivetti. 
Marcelle’s father held a senior position at Alitalia. 

The local mines continued to attract migrants, including many Italians. In 
the East Rand, just outside Johannesburg, many Italians were employed at the 
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East Rand Property Mines company, one of the deepest mines in the world 
(Marchetti-Mercer & Virga, 2021). One of our participants, Tullio, recalled 
that his father was a miner at Crown Mines in Gauteng: 


My father saw an ad in the newspaper, things were tough in Italy and 
there was an ad in the paper to come to the mines. Free passage on the 
ship, board and lodging, food, pay for studying and a three-year contract 
and give you money to go. [...] that is how they came. And that’s [how] a 
whole bunch of Italians came. [...] And they all arrived in Johannesburg, 
many of them worked at Crown Mines where my father befriended a 
whole lot of other Italians. They used to socialize at the Italian club. 


In the 1950s many Italian clubs were founded as social spaces for the commu- 
nity in various South African cities or re-established after having been put in 
abeyance during the war, as in the case of the Circolo Sociale Italiano in Cape 
Town (Sani, 1992). Many of these clubs and associations still exist today. 

In this period, other Italians also arrived in South Africa, following other 
migration paths. As mentioned earlier, one of the peculiarities of the history 
of Italian immigration to South Africa is that many Italians came from other 
African countries, rather than directly from Italy. A large group of these came 
from the former colony of Eritrea, whence they fled during World War II, 
under British occupation. However, some of them remained in that country, 
and only left after Eritrea was annexed by Ethiopia and the civil war broke 
out. Most of the Italians lived in the capital city, Asmara (Podesta, 2019) — for 
this reason, this group of immigrants from Eritrea to South Africa is known 
as Asmarini. Some of them were born in Eritrea, and, even though they main- 
tained a strong relationship with Italy and retained language competency in 
Italian, they had in fact never lived in Italy. Therefore, when they had to leave 
Eritrea, they chose to relocate to South Africa rather than to Italy in order to 
remain on the African continent. On 1 July 1970, they established the CIAO, 
the Circolo Italiano Africa Orientale. Lilla was one of our participants whose 
grandmother was born in Eritrea. Lilla’s grandparents met in Eritrea, and they 
both relocated to South Africa, where Lilla’s mother was born. 

Some of the Asmarini did not come directly to South Africa after leav- 
ing Eritrea. Like other Italians, they first travelled through other African 
countries before finding a final home in South Africa. Dario, for example, 
told us that his father’s side of the family lived in what was then Rhodesia 
(now Zimbabwe), whereas his mother’s side lived in Zambia, before they all 
moved to Rhodesia (Zimbabwe) and from there to South Africa in 1980. In 
Diego’s case, his father worked for a few years in Mozambique in the 1950s, 
before settling in South Africa. Laura’s grandparents moved from Torino to 
Tanzania after World War II, and her father was born there. In other instances, 
before arriving in South Africa, Italian migrants had therefore already had 
previous experience of living in an African country; for example, Giulia’s 
grandfather lived first in Rhodesia (Zimbabwe), then went back to Italy, and 
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finally relocated to South Africa. These different migratory paths are unique 
to the Italian diaspora in South Africa. They are not isolated cases — they are 
common to many Italians here, who despite having maintained a strong bond 
with Italy, have evidently built their own Italian identity in a more general 
diaspora in Africa. South Africa, therefore, seems to function as a final desti- 
nation of these dispersed Italian identities. 

Many of our younger participants from both the second and third genera- 
tions were born in the 1980s and 1990s, the two decades that saw the end of 
the apartheid regime. In the 1980s, international pressure to end apartheid 
escalated. Pressure was exerted, among other things, through various eco- 
nomic and cultural sanctions and embargos against South Africa. Italy, albeit 
in a somewhat ambivalent way (Ercolessi, 2015), participated in these actions, 
but this resulted only in a partial withdrawal of Italian investments from the 
country until the first democratic election in 1994. This inconsistency is 
evident from the fact that, in 1983, at the height of international sanctions, 
the Italian-South African Chamber of Trade and Industries was founded to 
promote business partnerships between South Africa and Italy. According to 
Fiamingo (2015), the Italian government was afraid that there might be a rise 
in communism in the southern African region and was therefore not prepared 
to oppose the South African apartheid regime fully, because it had strong anti- 
communism policies. 


Concluding remarks 


As we have seen from this brief overview of the history of Italian immigration 
to South Africa, politics linked to race, nationality, and religion has always 
played a major role in shaping the fate of immigrants to this country. This has 
ranged from a lesser to a greater level of social acceptance, and to policies 
explicitly for or against the immigration of people from specific parts of the 
world. The same issues continue to shape South African immigration poli- 
cies today. These policies challenge not only new immigrants but also earlier 
immigrants and their descendants in articulating their sense of “belonging” 
and finding a “home”, as we show in the last part of this book. 
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5 “Our family does everything 
together” 


The importance of the family of origin 


Introduction 


The family of origin plays a crucial role in the process of cultural transmis- 
sion to second- and third-generation migrants. These experiences can best 
be understood through a transgenerational family lens which underscores the 
role that the family of origin plays in shaping the cultural identity of an indi- 
vidual via the transmission of relevant norms and values (McGoldrick et al., 
2005). In the intimate space of the family of origin, parents and grandparents 
impart the most essential elements of their own experience of culture and their 
sense of connection to their country of origin to the younger generations. 

As discussed in Chapter 3, the family is essentially the first place where we 
get a sense of home, as well as what it means to belong to a certain group. It 
is our first immersion in the “culture” of our ancestors. This sense of “culture” 
can speak to different elements of our lives: the language(s) we speak, the 
values and norms we hold dear, the foods we eat, the rituals we adhere to, our 
religious affiliation and the practices we follow, and even the sports teams we 
support (Marchetti-Mercer, 2006). In immigrant families, these transgenera- 
tional narratives are often filled with nostalgic tales of the “old country”, often 
providing a fairly idealized picture of what has been left behind. 

In this context, one should be careful not to speak in an essentialist way 
of one universal “Italian culture” or to assume that all Italian families are the 
same, even in Italy. The danger of overgeneralizing the cultural norms ofa spe- 
cific ethnic group became evident in the initial criticism aimed at McGoldrick 
et al.’s first version of the book Ethnicity and Family Therapy, which was 
published in 1982. This original volume consisted of specific individual chap- 
ters describing the kind of familial depictions and behaviours claimed to be 
most likely in different cultural groups such as Italians, the Irish, and others. 
These descriptions were often presented without sufficient critical reflection 
on the implications of generalizing purported cultural and ethnic characteris- 
tics. (Subsequent editions have paid attention to this problem.) Furthermore, 
it is important to note that individual families also tend to develop their own 
unique “culture” (Di Nicola, 1997), or adopt norms that are often a product 
of many transgenerational processes and transmissions. Instead of thinking in 
terms of specific groups or entities, our book responds to Falicov’s (1995) call 
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to understand how common human experiences are approached by diverse 
groups of people, in line with Marchetti-Mercer’s (2006) study. 


The role of the family of origin 


As we have discussed in the section on italianità in Chapter 3, there is a risk 
of stereotyping the concept of the “Italian family” — here we do not wish to 
idealize the idea of “the family” in general, or the “Italian family” in particu- 
lar. In this regard, Sala and Baldassar (2017) note that the concept of family 
has traditionally played an important role in the identity of Italian immigrants, 
but they simultaneously and justifiably emphasize that this “idealized view” 
is not always realistic. 

Many of our participants mentioned the role that their families played in 
their lives. Gabriella commented: “There ’s more of a family orientation. Like 
I’m very family-oriented here.” Diego spoke expansively on how close and 
integrated his family experience was when he was a child: 


You know, if I think of when I grew up as a kid, I identified — if I think 
back — very, very much [with] the family unit. Very, you know, the kids 
were part of everything. We weren’t told to go and play there or go and 
play there. The kids were part of it, and the moms and the dads and 
everybody would be carrying on and when you were tired you would go 
and [lie] down. 


In some instances, participants mentioned how they were exposed to tradi- 
tional family values while growing up: 


So my brother and I have both been brought up to love and respect and 
be affectionate towards people. Hugs, hallo, like kisses goodbye, that 
kind of thing. ... also yes we are very much involved in the Italian com- 
munity because of our parents and grandparents; we have learned all the 
traditions of cooking and the traditional meals ... the way we have lunch. 

(Marina) 


Other participants also emphasized this — “/a/nd so having those values, you 
know, and also the typical Christian values ... , love your parents, ... Family 
values” (Nino) and “/ffamily because they value that a lot. The tradition, 
obviously, everything they do” (Gabriella). 

It may well be that the prominence given to tradition is something residual 
from their forebears’ past, as Laura herself wondered: “J think always growing 
up, it’s always the values. So, I think — it’s going to sound weird — but they’re 
like very tradition ... conservative traditional values seem to characterize 
Italians here. I don’t know if it’s the same in Italy.” One may speculate that 
the original migrants brought with them more traditional values linked to their 
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own permanence in Italy in the first half of the last century, and these were then 
passed on to the younger generations. This was echoed in Lilla’s experiences: 


So because it’s a place in time that my grandparents moved here which 
was the [19]50s, ... conservative values and they’ve imposed those val- 
ues on their children, and so my parents carried that on, whereas my 
mom looks at some of her cousins in Italy and those values are not 
exactly the same. 


One thing that was intriguing in our participants’ stories is that we did not 
see any evidence of opposition to these traditional family values in the sec- 
ond and third generations. Nor did participants recount challenging their par- 
ents’ attachment to Italy. This seems to contrast with what has been reported 
in some other research (for example, Falicov, 2007), which has shown that 
younger generations of immigrant families often prefer to assimilate into the 
dominant culture and may reject the values of their forebears, often bringing 
about intergenerational conflict. 

Some participants expressed pride in certain qualities which they believed 
were inherently linked to “being Italian”, such as the idea that Italians are 
“hard workers”. Matteo expressed this as follows: “J am so proud of the fact 
that my father and my mother came here from Italy, and they were, because 
of the Italian ... because of being Italian they were able to come here, work 
hard, sacrifice.” This was also emphasized by Alberto: 


and obviously I think just that sense of hard work. I think that was some- 
thing that was instilled from my grandparents from a very early age; [it] 
is just that they came here with essentially absolutely nothing and they 
really did make successes of themselves and I think to a large extent 
throughout the whole Italian community in South Africa at least. ... So 
I think those are the two qualities I really do get, and that we’re not a 
nation of people that are afraid of hard work and we do look out for one 
another. 


The importance of rituals and religious feasts in Italian families’ lives, espe- 
cially those linked to events such as Christmas and Easter, was also stressed. 
Matteo recalled: “We follow all the Italian traditions, even when it’s San [...], 
or San Vincenzo, then my mother will phone me and say hey today it is San 
Vincenzo, because that is my second name.” This was also part of Angelo’s 
experience: “Christmas, Easter ... my grandmother was very Catholic obvi- 
ously so it was different, various days attributed to Saints and all of that kind 
of thing, mostly just Christmas and Easter, ja.” Alberto remembered: 


We do the Sunday lunch and something small, ... we are never away 
over Easter or Christmas, we always do that at home. Small stuff like 
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that, it just stays with you ... it’s a tie that just brings everyone back 
together. Specifically obviously around the religious holidays. 


Silvio recounted that “over the festive seasons and over Easter we are very 
tight and over birthdays of course. [...] interestingly the whole Saint Day 
thing”. Marina confirmed that her “family does everything together; so con- 
firmations, holy communions, birthdays ... Yes, the traditional Italian way of 
kind of being with family and Christmas is huge”. 

These experiences echo the views of Walsh (2009), who notes the impor- 
tance of rituals in the lives of families, explaining that “rituals and ceremonies 
carry profound significance, connecting individuals and families with their 
larger community, its history, and its survival over adversity” (p. 5). Falicov 
(2009) points out the “power of rituals to restore continuity with a family’s 
heritage” (p. 201), which is particularly relevant to immigrant families. One 
can argue that rituals function as a performative aspect of families’ cultural 
identities, and these often take the form of family gatherings and celebrations 
(Sala, 2017). Falicov (2009) also stresses the role of religion in the lives of 
migrants, because it 


[c]an provide internal continuity and transportability of beliefs and prac- 
tices both in the privacy of one’s mind or home and in the public area of 
the church. In so doing, religious activity can reaffirm ethnicity in a new 
context as something valued and respected. 


(p. 165) 


Religious celebrations in the context of the family were indeed very evident in 
the experiences of the majority of our participants. 

The uniqueness of Italian values and traditions was often juxtaposed with 
South African Anglophone culture, especially in the case where participants 
had non-Italian partners. This was experienced as a challenge in the sense that 
these participants often felt that their partners lacked a true understanding of 
their Italian-ness: 


And I tell you my father, he was proper Italian, he said try whatever 
you do and marry a Mediterranean. He says I would like you to marry 
Italian, but in South Africa, we know it’s hard, so try and marry at least 
a Mediterranean because he will understand you better. And it is so true. 
I have married an English[-speaking] man. He doesn’t understand. He 
says I am always stressed, but I am not stressed, okay. He says you are 
always so stressed, you are like a whirlwind. I said, but ... he says you 
are so emotional and ... but I am not. That is me. 

(Donatella) 
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Sandra also described clashes with her husband: “It is, it is. It’s a huge clash, 
Ja, his family is very British and very English, very stiff upper lip, I think that’s 
why he married me, he was rebelling.” However, in the case of Susanna, her 
non-Italian husband embraced Italian culture: 


He loved it. He has been to Italy before because he studied Latin in 
school and so they went on a Latin tour to Italy ... And he loves the 
Italian, he has actually got an aptitude for it. He can, I mean, he has had 
no background with it, but he already can pick [it] up and understand. 


Notably grandparents were identified by both the second- and third-genera- 
tion participants as central to their family life, and as the primary transmitters 
of Italian culture. Angelo said: “But I felt more that I wasn’t getting handed 
down my heritage from my mom so much as my grandparents.” This comment 
is in line with the findings of Papadopoulos (2002), who describes grandpar- 
ents in migrant families as the “holders of the traditional values and customs 
of the home country” (p. 37). 

Consequently, when grandparents passed away, there was also a loss of 
connection with Italy, as Sandra lamented: “/S/adly, you know, my grandpar- 
ents are all dead except for one but she is not right in her mind. You know, 
that time is slipping away, and that whole Italian-ness that we had, which 
centred around my grandparents, is now gone.” Grandparents may also both 
consciously and unconsciously transfer their sense of nostalgia for Italy to the 
next generations, perhaps in an attempt to maintain their sense of hope with 
regard to a real or imagined return. 

However, this sense of connection of the migrants with Italy may at times 
be ruptured, affecting the second and third generations. This was the case 
of Lara, whose Italian-born father felt little loyalty towards his land of birth 
because of his experiences in post-World War II Italy. Lara ascribed her lim- 
ited cultural identification with Italy to this: 


My father felt that he didn’t owe Italy any allegiance. So he didn’t owe 
the country, because the country didn't give him anything because my 
father grew up in the war. He was a war baby, right, and so his story 
was always [that] there was nothing there. ... But again, my father really 
allowed himself to become assimilated into my mother’s culture. My 
father went to church with us, even though he didn’t speak Afrikaans, 
but he could understand it. 


This resulted in Lara’s mother’s Afrikaans culture becoming more dominant, 
affecting the children and their connection to Italian culture. 

In the case of Susanna, she experienced an ambivalent relationship with 
Italy which mirrored her own parents’ experiences of exclusion as immigrants 
to South Africa after World War II during the apartheid years, 
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I think they were into ... I think they had very complicated relationship 
with their Italian-ness ...[laughing] which now they really want to embrace. 
... But I think at that stage they were scared because it was not a free soci- 
ety. They just felt [...] ja, just to be, pretend to be as English as possible. 


When a breakdown of the family unit took place, this also affected the 
children’s relationship with Italy, as in the case of Beatrice, whose parents 
divorced when she was young: 


The abusive dysfunctional childhood that caused the eradication of my 
identity. I think that if that was intact, it would have held, that would 
have been the glue that held and then it would have had a lot more mean- 
ing. [...] because Italian was such a secondary thing in my life, it wasn’t, 
yes, instilled and it wasn’t so deep in my core. 


In establishing the central role of families in the stories of our participants, 
we noticed that two specific cultural markers were foregrounded, namely lan- 
guage and food. 


Language 


Both second- and third-generation participants underscored the role of their 
grandparents in exposing them to the Italian language. Even though many of 
the participants were not fluent in Italian, most of them had strong recollec- 
tions of their grandparents speaking Italian to them when they were growing 
up: “I have many friends of Italian descent who only spoke [Italian], or whose 
grandparents were with them permanently and that’s how they picked up 
Italian” (Angelo). This was also Alberto’s experience: “We do speak Italian 
at home, specifically with my nonni [grandparents] more than anyone else. 
They've really been the biggest push for me speaking Italian.” Similarly, 
Marcelle remembered: “Nonna spoke Italian to me, my nonno spoke Italian.” 

While there was “exposure” to the Italian language, this did not neces- 
sarily translate into language proficiency. In order to obtain this, participants 
had to pursue studying Italian in a more structured environment, as Antonio 
explained: 


And obviously, you know, you pick up a few words here and there from 
what they would say. But obviously it’s a completely different structure 
so my sister and I are both decided to enrol at the Dante Alighieri at the 
beginning of last year, I think. 


Specific language strategies were also described by our participants reflect- 
ing the challenges experienced by Italian migrants in South African society. 
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South Africa is a country with a historically fraught and complex linguistic 
landscape, with 11 official languages, of which only English is used as the 
lingua franca today. During the apartheid years, when many of the second- 
generation participants were children, the two official languages were English 
and Afrikaans. 

Several second-generation participants had parents who could not speak 
English properly and this led them to speak Italian at home, as Nino explained: 
“At that time my parents still didn’t know English properly. So me and my 
brother were raised as Italian being our first language.” For most of the orig- 
inal immigrants, speaking English was definitely a challenge, as Gabriella 
described: “My mum actually has never, in the many years she’s been here ... 
well, she’s tried to learn English, but she still has that very Italian accent and 
she doesn’t really understand a lot.” 

Being married to an English-speaking partner also led to children being 
brought up speaking primarily English, as Matteo recounts: “So unfortu- 
nately, you see, because you go home and then your wife speaks English ... I 
have made a big mistake in my life and it’s just much easier to speak English.” 
This phenomenon has been discussed in the work of Alba et al. (2020), who 
argue that mixed-language marriages often result in a specific language being 
spoken at home, which consequently has an impact on the third generation. 
The challenge of bringing up a child in a mixed linguistic environment was 
described by Donatella: “J try and speak Italian to him [her son] and then 
he answers me in English. I change to English ... he keeps telling me that he 
comes from ... he keeps telling everyone that he comes from my tummy and 
from Italy.” 

In many instances it seems as if Italian parents spoke Italian to their eldest 
child, but when these children encountered linguistic challenges upon enter- 
ing the school system, the parents switched to speaking English (and then 
did so almost from the start with the younger children). This was the case for 
Tullio: “and then, and then I went to school. My mother and my father got a 
smack on their hands and they said please start ... changing the languages. 
You need to speak English.” A similar scenario was described by Lilla: “So 
my brother, [...] they tried to speak to him but they found that when he went to 
school it was very hard for him. He mixed up words, you know, code switching 
and what not.” This tendency shows that Italian migrant families were forced 
to foreground English so as to ensure academic success and also perhaps 
to address parents’ own insecurities with English. In this regard, Marcelle 
recalled: “My father spoke English to me because he said he wanted me to 
speak English properly. It was his fixation” (Marcelle). Nesteruk (2010) and 
Nesteruk et al. (2009) have similarly reported that in the United States, for 
many immigrant parents, being able to master English is seen as an important 
tool to ensure academic and eventual professional success. Furthermore, Alba 
et al. (2002) point out a widespread belief that full linguistic assimilation is 
necessary to attain opportunities for socio-economic mobility. 
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This preference for English may also be ascribed to some of the prejudices 
experienced by the original Italian immigrants in apartheid South Africa, as 
described by Sandra, who said that her parents “made a conscious decision 
and it was because of apartheid”. She explained: “my mom and dad felt dis- 
criminated against for being immigrants and they just didn’t want us to live 
with that, they wanted us to fit in as much as possible and speak English and 
so we just had English.” 

In many cases, Italian families also engage in language and code switching 
(Clyne, 2000), as Nadia remembered: “for my father especially and to this day, 
we sometimes, we interchange between English and Italian.” Interestingly, 
there was not much evidence of the use of regional dialects in the family con- 
text, in contrast with other research on the Italian diaspora (see, for example, 
Finocchiaro, 2004; Giampapa, 2004). In research on Australians of Italian 
descent, it was found that dialect is perceived as the language of family and 
relatives, especially in relation to older family members (Benatti & Tarantini, 
2018). However, with two exceptions, it did not emerge as a prominent lin- 
guistic tendency in our study. Nadia stated that in her family home, speaking 
dialect was deemed acceptable: “It’s a language all on its own and we are very 
proud of it. In my house it is not considered maleducato (rude) to speak dia- 
lect.” The use of dialect by grandparents was also something Matteo recalled: 
“but my grandparents spoke dialects to us. ... I understand it all. And when we 
socialize in the village when I go back every year, I am able to converse in dia- 
lect.” However, it may well be that if we had interviewed the original immi- 
grants, we might have encountered different linguistic phenomena. This may 
also have been because the majority of marriages reported by our participants 
were either between an Italian and a non-Italian, or between two Italians with 
different regional backgrounds, so there was no common dialect in the family. 

Generally, our participants’ Italian language competence varied from very 
fluent to rudimentary, mostly reflecting the process of language transmission 
described by Nesteruk (2010). Consequently, the second-generation partici- 
pants tended to be more fluent than those from the third generation, although 
several participants admitted that they were better at speaking than at writ- 
ing Italian — “Why, my spelling is so bad, really my spelling is atrocious” 
(Beatrice) and “We could speak it very well if you hear it but to read and 
write, we hadn’t really done that” (Nino). However, a loss of Italian compe- 
tence was evident once participants entered the school system and encoun- 
tered more English-speaking peers: “Then my mother started with the changes 
of the language and to this day, it’s now predominantly English and, and the 
Italian is by the by” (Tullio). Therefore, as children moved from their Italian 
nuclear family into the larger South African society, the pressure to speak the 
dominant English language seemed to prevail, as described earlier. 

One crucial aspect which emerged, even in those who could not speak 
Italian, was a general eagerness to learn the language and, in some cases, a 
sense of regret at not having learnt it as a child: 
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I was thinking of perhaps going to Dante Alighieri to do an advanced 
course in Italian, because remember I never got to read it. I mean I never 
got to write it ... But speaking is not a problem [...] and I say, well, it’s 
not too late, you can go to the Dante Alighieri if you want to but don't 
lose that little bit of heritage. 

(Diego) 


Laura also explained how she saw learning Italian as a way to connect with 
her Italian father and to reconnect to her Italian identity: “It is very embar- 
rassing going to Italy and you have an Italian passport and an Italian name 
and you can’t understand, and I wanted to get to know my father in that way 
as well.” This is in line with Tannenbaum and Howie’s (2002) view that an 
attachment to one’s family of origin is a precursor for language maintenance 
in migrant families. 

Language competency is not only about a phenomenological description 
of the second and third generations’ experiences, but it also has relevance for 
one’s sense of identity. This brings us to the important question of whether 
one needs to speak Italian in order to feel “Italian” or “be Italian’, pointing 
to the connection between language and ethnic identity which has been high- 
lighted in the literature, for example, by Benatti and Tarantini (2018). 

Nino expressed the belief that language and identity are strongly con- 
nected: “J believe your identity is rooted in the way you act ... this is why I say 
the identity part has also to do with language.” Nino was fluent in Italian, hav- 
ing always been spoken to in Italian at home by his parents. For those partici- 
pants who were not fluent in Italian, learning Italian was a way to reconnect 
with their Italian identity: “J got annoyed because I wanted to know where I 
came from, I went and I learned it. In high school I took it as a subject and 
then I took it right up to honours at university” (Sandra). It was their own 
personal choice, as in the case of Fabrizio, whose “parents didn’t force [him] 
to do anything, [he] just wanted to study Italian”. 

Lara lamented that not speaking Italian influenced her sense of Italian 
identity: “J think if I had [...] been brought up speaking Italian, I would have 
much more of a sense of Italianness.” Furthermore, she felt that not speaking 
the language was a source of embarrassment, especially given that (by coin- 
cidence) all our participants held both South African and Italian citizenship: 
“so that’s one of the reasons why I learned Italian because I am, like, I can't 
have this passport. And then I don’t know how to ask someone, like, where the 
bathroom is. It’s not okay.” 

In Theodore’s case, he felt that not being fluent in Italian distinguished him 
from “real” Italians, making him different: 


I found from other Italians that Italians who speak Italian and Italians 
who don’t, the Italians who speak Italian think of the Italians who don’t 
as non-Italian. ... there is only the language barrier but, [...] like I said, 
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I fight to be a part of it, so I want to be and really if I could I would raise 
my children to speak Italian. But I would have to learn Italian first. ... 
My godmother was saying that we will only ever be stranieri, ... As if 
they are more Italian than we are but it is something that sticks in my 
throat, and I feel ... I am upset that we don’t have that language or that 
I wasn’t raised in it. 


Among those participants who do not speak Italian, there was a sense that 
language fluency was not the only thing that defined their sense of italianita. 
Angelo argued that “being Italian is more than just the language”. This view 
was supported by Barbara’s remark that “/ am not saying you have to speak 
the language to be Italian”. Such comments are similar to the findings of 
Sala (2017), who found that in Australia, second-generation participants did 
not think that being unable to speak the language took away from their sense 
of their Italian identity. In our sample, even though language competency in 
Italian did not seem to have a direct influence on the sense of participants’ 
italianita, across the board, irrespective of whether participants were making 
an effort to master the language, Italian was deemed an important feature. 
Some of those who did not speak it expressed a desire to learn it, and none 
disregarded Italian as having no place in their lives. 


“When it comes to the food, it’s all Italian”: the relation of 
food to identity 


Many participants highlighted the significant role that food played in their 
families’ daily lives, as well as in their sense of identity. Whilst this may 
seem to refer to a stereotype of Italian culture, it was in fact a central aspect 
of the second and third generations’ sense of italianita. At the core of these 
experiences lies the tendency to view food as a “particular type of symbolic 
resource which may be used by migrants in processes of transition” (Greco 
Morasso & Zittoun, 2014, p. 31), whilst also leading to practices of com- 
mensality and conviviality (Greco Morasso & Zittoun, 2014). These authors 
argue that food and eating are often a way to socialize children in a family to a 
specific culture. They stress the nostalgic character inherent in food in migrant 
families, which has also been described by Locher et al. (2005). This means 
that food “is often linked to memories and used to maintain ethnic identity” 
(Greco Morasso & Zittoun, 2014, p. 29). The nostalgic connotation of food 
identified by Locher at al. (2005) suggests how eating certain foods may help 
support one’s sense of cultural identity and maintain a sense of self-continuity 
following the disruption brought about by migration. One may therefore see 
nostalgic foods as a way to identify with a certain time in one’s family history. 

Participants described how food touched on many aspects of their familial 
experiences. In some instances, it was about who cooked the food. Marina said 
that because of her “parents and grandparents, we have learned all the tradi- 
tions of cooking and the traditional meals”. Charles underlined the role of his 
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grandparents: “My grandfather was very old when he came here, compara- 
tively ... And he was making [...] prosciutto, salsiccia, and brewing grappa.” 

Food also provided an opportunity for families to come together, as 
Gabriella described: “We used to, when my grandparents here were still alive. 
We have a massive family. So when they were here, it was ... to get everyone 
together. We used to have these big lunches on a Sunday.” Get-togethers also 
played a role in reinforcing one’s Italian identity, as Lilla mentioned: “Ah 
you know I feel more Italian ... like we do family lunches and we eat specific 
food.” 

Sharing meals also provided participants with opportunities to be exposed 
to the Italian language, as Antonio recalls: 


And we, ja, we’d go see them once a week, once every two weeks as a 
family, every Sunday, or every second Sunday we’d all come together 
for family; my nonna would always cook. And obviously, you know, you 
pick up a few words here and there from what they would say. 


This was also Carla’s experience: 


So you have a little family gathering every Sunday and obviously my 
gran cooks nice food, so it’s mainly the food side of things. I have my 
favourite Italian dishes and that sort of thing, and then, ... I don’t know, 
my family ... they speak Italian around me when I’m there. 


The eating of certain foods was also closely linked to specific rituals, mostly 
religious, associated with Christmas and Easter, which have already been 
described earlier in this chapter, and which was seen as an important part of 
family life: “at Christmas [...] we will always have ... Panettone and things. 
Mostly it would just be like the standard food that [you] would have, you know, 
Easter there will be a Colomba and you still have a Pandoro” (Barbara). 

These experiences were often juxtaposed with the local or “English” 
foods. Barbara recounted: 


I identify a lot with the food and that [is] because that’s what I got 
brought up eating, I remember. Actually chicken hasn’t been a part of 
our diet growing up and then I remember going to friends’ houses when I 
was younger and they would serve us fish fingers or some weird chicken 
thing. ...And then they would come to my house and ... my mom would 
be serving tongue and I don’t know what, you know. So, and then my 
Nonno was an amazing cook. My mom is as well, actually. 


This difference resulted in a sense of pride in the superiority of Italian cooking 
and ways of sharing meals, as Charles indicated: 
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So, there is a little thing that will really get on my nerves, when [...] in 
the English food culture [...] you have to wait for everyone to start eating 
and it has to be a slow process to get to the table and you have to have 
ten drinks and... in our culture the food is the centre and when the pasta 
is ready you sit and you eat it. 


This difference was felt particularly in instances when a participant’s partner 
was not Italian. Matteo was quite adamant in this respect: 


Then obviously all our eating habits are Italian, completely, even now 
my wife is not Italian, but at my house, the eating is all Italian, my chil- 
dren are 11 and 14 and already then they ... when it comes to the food, 
it’s all Italian. 


Conclusion 


Our participants’ stories clearly demonstrate that their family of origin, and 
especially grandparents, played a vital role in the transmission and foster- 
ing of their sense of italianita. This was evident from the varied and mostly 
close family relationships that the participants described. The family of ori- 
gin appears to be an intimate space where cultural markers such as language 
and food are cultivated, playing an important role in the process of cultural 
transmission. 
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6 “I find it unique and I am proud to 
be Italian” 


The relationship with Italy and the larger 
Italian community in South Africa 


Introduction 


The ability to construct and maintain a transnational identity in migrant 
communities has grown considerably in recent years, mainly as a result of 
increased possibilities for material and virtual exchanges between the coun- 
try of origin and the destination country (Vertovec, 2009). In this chapter, 
we explore the relationship of second- and third-generation Italians in South 
Africa with Italy in respect of their identity and their sense of pride in their 
Italian heritage. We focus specifically on some aspects of Italian popular cul- 
ture that we identified as important markers of participants’ sense of identity. 
We also describe their participation in current Italian political affairs and in 
the larger Italian community in South Africa. 


Ethnic identity and italianita 


In our interviews, we investigated in depth our participants’ understanding 
of national identity in the highly politicized context of South African society, 
with its fraught history and multicultural character. 

All our participants held both South African and Italian citizenship 
(although this was not a criterion for inclusion) and described a complex rela- 
tionship with their identity. We observed three main trends. Firstly, a large 
majority of the participants (both in the second and third generations) fore- 
grounded their Italian roots as their primary identity marker. For example, 
Dario explained that he is “Italian growing up in South Africa”, and Tullio 
said: “So if someone asks me, I will say I am Italian.” Marcelle stated: “J am 
Italian ... That’s how I identify [...] I don’t feel South African.” Susanna was 
slightly less adamant: “But I always ... I do identify with Italy, I will say I have 
Italian blood.” 

Secondly, others described a form of dual identity. Charles said: “7 have 
come to terms with the fact that my identity is hybridized, I will never be like 
them [Italians].” Matteo explained this in a more nuanced way: “My situation 
is I am very proud of my Italian heritage but I am born in South Africa. So I 
always describe myself as an Italian-South African where South Africa is the 
noun and Italian is the adjective.” 
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Thirdly, there were also a couple of instances where the South African 
identity was foregrounded, as in the case of Lara, who described her- 
self “as a South African with Italian family”, and Ignazio, who stated: “J 
am South African, but my roots are very deep in Italy.” Lara and Ignazio 
came from families where their Italian parent or grandparent had married 
a local Afrikaans-speaking South African. Barbara also emphasized her 
South African roots (while acknowledging that possibly an early break-up 
in her family of origin limited her exposure to both her Italian parents), “Z 
am proudly South African, I do love South Africa, but I do say I have got an 
Italian background”. 

When asked about what made them feel “Italian” and what they most iden- 
tified in terms of Italy, none of them mentioned that they had an Italian pass- 
port. This material symbol of nationality appeared to be taken for granted as a 
consequence of their heritage. 

Some participants commented on a sense of Italian-ness being linked to 
what might be a stereotyped notion of “Italian” physical appearance; for exam- 
ple, Charles mentioned that he looked “different from the average Italian” 
because he is tall and has blond hair, but noted that eating and cooking cer- 
tain foods contributed to a sense of being Italian. Other markers mentioned 
were the way people decorate their homes: “when you walk into my house it 
definitely doesn’t look like a South African home” (Marcelle). Demeanour 
was also perceived to differentiate our participants from their South African 
peers: “Like the way they [Italians] carry themselves, I think I carry myself 
in the same way” (Angelo). The latter observation suggests that at times par- 
ticipants felt that being “Italian” potentially made them stand out from other 
white South Africans — “when you tell them you are Italian they will see it in 
a good light” (Antonio). Carla recalled: “When I was younger, I used to boast 
that I’m Italian.” Lilla was aware that Italians may use their Italian-ness to 
construct themselves as different; in other words, they are not necessarily dif- 
ferent but they “use” their Italian-ness to be perceived as different: “A lot of 
Italians here love to be playing Italian. So like my generation, they always use 
it as a unique card, you know.” 


Sense of pride in Italian heritage 


We observed an overwhelming sense of pride in having an Italian heritage, 
across all participants. For the second-generation participants, in some cases, 
their sense of pride was directly linked to Italy’s international achievements 
in terms of art and culture. It was also related to the beauty of the country, as 
well as other contributions by Italy in the global arena, for example, in fashion 
and design. The sense of pride evident in the third-generation participants 
was particularly intriguing, given that, in many instances, their connection to 
Italy was only through one Italian grandparent, as in the case of Ignazio and 
Theodore. 
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Generally, there was pride in cultural aspects associated with Italy, which 
often included traditional foods, as Barbara mentioned: 


I think I am also like very proud of ... if someone is speaking about some- 
thing Italian or, or when people are speaking about food, I am just very 
proud and privileged [...] such amazing things and such amazing culture 
and that like it’s ... I think it is fantastic. I think I have been very lucky. 
[...] Italy has so much culture, you know, it is very rich in arts and food 
and all of those things and that I think I appreciate. 


In some ways, this sense of pride seemed to justify a desire to belong: if being 
Italian means being associated with so many internationally recognized artis- 
tic and cultural achievements, then there is a great value in being Italian, a 
value that must be preserved and cultivated. Angelo, for example, emphasized 
the uniqueness of Italy: “7 think with Italy it’s a very unique culture, for lack 
of a better word.” Laura saw a link between being Italian and being part of 
this Italian heritage: “and everyone says ah this and that about Italy, but at 
the end of the day I am proud of my heritage. And I think also because the 
Italian culture is full of pride and history, you understand what it means to be 
Italian.” Matteo shared the same sentiment: 


I am very proud of my Italian heritage. I am very proud of being of 
Italian descent, very proud of being an Italian South African, because 
there’s so much about Italy and the Italians that one can be proud of ... 
First of all, if you look at the beauty of the country; for example, if you 
look at the intelligence of the people, if you look at the leadership role 
that Italy plays in so many aspects of life, whether it’s Ferrari, whether 
it’s fashion, architecture ... so proud of the fact that 60 or 70% of the 
treasures of the world are in Italy. 


Lara linked her sense of pride of being Italian with something that tran- 
scended her individual experience: “J think it’s that connection to something 
that is sort of more timeless than our history. It’s that sense of history maybe.” 

These feelings of pride may be seen as a kind of “ethnic pride” which has 
been associated with a positive attitude towards one’s own ethnic origins and 
identity (Pasupathi et al., 2012). This is also a common trait in other Italian 
diasporas, as investigated, for example, by Alessandria et al. (2016) in the 
United States. However, unlike what emerged in Alessandria et al.’s (2016) 
study, the pride of the second and third generations in South Africa is not based 
on the achievements and successes of fellow Italian-South Africans, used as 
reference points, but rather on the Italian culture, history, and traditions in 
the country of origin. In countries such as the United States, the numbers of 
Italian immigrants were much higher, and many people of Italian descent 
have been very successful in the political, business, and entertainment fields. 
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The same is not true in South Africa, where immigrant numbers from Italy 
were lower, and the early history of Italian immigration is less well known 
(although there have been some notable figures, as discussed in Chapter 4). 
In fact, none of our participants mentioned any Italian-South African public 
figure who made them proud to be of Italian origin. This may be because 
in South Africa a uniquely “Italian-South African culture” has not devel- 
oped: there is no established Italian-South African literature, nor a distinctive 
Italian-South African cuisine. Given the more recent history of the Italian 
migration to South Africa and the lower numbers when compared to other 
countries, Italians in South Africa do not have many autochthonous points of 
reference to which they can look up. Therefore, they are more likely to find in 
Italy itself a reference point from which their sense of pride emanates. 


Linking up with Italian everyday life: RAI Italia, sport, 
and music 


In exploring our participants’ relationship with Italy, we also looked at their 
involvement with selected aspects of Italian everyday life, as well as their 
interest in Italian current affairs. 

Exposure to Italian daily life and events has certainly increased in recent 
decades thanks to RAI (the national broadcasting corporation). Images of 
Italy are now readily available to Italians living abroad on a daily basis. RAI 
International (which has changed its name to RAI Italia), was created in 1995, 
during the Berlusconi era. It has a strong commercial and nationalistic orien- 
tation, aimed not so much at rendering a public service as at spreading (fairly 
stereotypical) images of Italy, with programmes on sports, cooking, music, 
game shows, and Catholicism (Ardizzoni, 2016). A similar assessment of the 
corporation was reported by Hayward (2008), who also recognized the dual 
nature of RAI International when it was first created: it was driven by the 
demands of the global media market on the one hand, and by a more nation- 
alistic agenda on the other. 

We observed in our participants’ responses that RAI Italia is particularly 
important for Italian immigrants living in South Africa who wish to maintain 
a connection with Italian popular culture. Participants recounted that when 
they were growing up, the television in their homes was permanently tuned 
to RAI International. It seems to have become an almost permanent guest, 
always in the background, mostly in the house of their grandparents and/or 
parents. For example, Alberto recalled that “in terms of Italian TV, growing 
up RAI was always on TV. So you know it was always watching and all those 
type of stuff’. Carla shared that she still watches RAI, “when I go to my gran’s 
house”. Lilla remembered: “So my grandmother, my mom, I know, used to 
always watch RAI.” Gabriella’s experience also confirmed the ever-present 
conscious or subliminal awareness of RAI in the home: 
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[E]very day when you walk into my house, the RAI is on in the back- 
ground. Even though no one’s watching it, it’s there. So I’m forced to 
watch it [chuckles], and obviously all the shows on the RAI, I know about 
and watch. And my mum loves watching Italian movies. So, ja, basically 
all the time ... I do actually [watch RAI] more than South African news, 
which is bad because I know nothing about what’s happening here, but 
I know everything that’s happening there [chuckles]. So, ja, it’s always 
on. So you listen to it while you’re doing your daily things. 


We can therefore see that RAI is not only ever-present in Italian immigrant 
homes, but it is also strongly associated with the family of origin. 

In some instances, it became a way in which different generations could 
connect. Nadia described watching the popular soap opera “Posto al Sole” in 
order to spend time with her father: “and me and my father when I am with 
my dad — my mother doesn’t watch it, so we go to the TV upstairs and it is 
our thing; we lie on the bed and we watch it.” Italian television is thus often 
not watched alone as a private and individual event. Furthermore, interest in 
RAI does not derive from a personal quest for an Italian identity. Instead, it 
becomes a fixed and central object inside the home of one’s parents and/or 
grandparents, creating a link between the family and Italy. 

Soccer and sports in general were often mentioned as something watched 
on Italian television. Tullio explained: “Yes, I like watching the Italian sports, 
I like watching, the Italians are very good at fencing and ...” Interest in Italian 
sport is certainly one of the main features of Italian life that was shared among 
the participants. Not surprisingly, soccer is the most prominent among the 
sports mentioned, not only in relation to the Azzurri national team, but also 
to various clubs. Support for a favourite club is usually handed down in the 
context of the family — Donatella happily shared that “/y/es, yes, my team is 
[laughing] Lazio but the only reason why my team is Lazio is because it was 
my father’s team”. Barbara recounted: “Yes — Italy — I will definitely support 
in the World Cup. ... I am not the biggest sports fan or anything like that, so, 
I know my dad and my brother support Torino.” Nadia clearly linked her sup- 
port for a particular soccer team with her origins: “J actually have it tattooed 
on my pulse. So that I never forget where Iam and who I am from.” Silvio also 
connected his sport preferences to his broader Italian origins: 


Of course it was you are supporting Italy. I don’t know how that was 
engrained but you ... it was taught from then, that is who you support 
and if it’s motorbikes, Ducati or Aprilia used to be, then Ducati got in 
and then it was Ducati. So that was ... and then my uncle, he was an avid 
Formula One fan and a motor GP fan and ... that’s where I would spend 
my Sundays as well, just watching that and then understanding, so the 
Ferrari connection is big. 
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There seems to be limited research on the importance of sport as a cultural 
aggregator for Italians abroad. An exception is the work of Ricatti and 
Klugman (2013), who observed that, as in the second and third generations 
in our study 


[t]he soccer teams and culture that Italian migrants created in Australia, 
[...] reaffirmed and strengthened their connections to their homeland. 
And this created an avenue for their sons and daughters who arrived in 
Australia as children, or were born in Australia, to experience, negotiate 
with and feel connected to their Italian heritage. 

(p. 473) 


When we explored participants’ music preferences, we saw more eclectic 
individual taste which was not linked to the family of origin. The Italian 
music that the second- and third-generation participants listened to was also 
influenced by current trends, and is probably different from the preferences 
of their parents or grandparents. For example, Angelo shared the follow- 
ing: “So I listen to Marco Mengoni and Maneskin and that kind ... a few 
of those guys. I do listen to a lot more Italian music now as well.” Barbara 
recalled that when she was younger, she “used to love Eros Ramazzotti”, evi- 
dently referring to the period in which Eros Ramazzotti was a very popular 
singer after he won the Sanremo song festival in 1984. Laura shared a similar 
experience: “J do like some Italian music as well. Laura Pausini and Eros 
Ramazzotti.” 

Significantly, to be appreciated, sports and music do not require language 
competence in Italian, which is probably one reason they are so popular 
amongst these descendants of the original immigrants. The second and third 
generations can easily connect to Italy in this way, without any language 
barrier. Watching RAI television, the situation is slightly different. As we 
have observed, RAI is often a constant background presence in parents’ and 
grandparents’ homes: it is not always listened to actively by members of the 
second and third generations. In fact, the content of programmes often has to 
be translated for them, as Carla admitted: “Then they have to always tell me 
what's happening because I don’t understand.” The language barrier may 
also prevent consumption of other cultural goods, such as Italian books and 
newspapers, which were seldom mentioned among the experiences of our 
participants. 


Voting in the Italian election 


At the end of 2001, the Italian parliament approved new legislation which 
gives Italians living abroad the right to vote in Italian national elections and 
to be represented by their own members in the Italian parliament. The new 
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law has important consequences for Italians living abroad, as it includes them 
in the larger political process and also recognizes holders of Italian passports 
as transnational citizens of Italy (see Aliano, 2010; Battiston & Mascitelli, 
2008). It also potentially addressed Italian migrants’ sense of belonging to 
Italy. 

Lähdesmäki et al. (2016) and Yuval-Davis (2006) distinguish between 
psychological and political belonging. Psychological belonging involves 
emotional attachment related to feeling at home and feeling safe, while 
political belonging involves participation in a political community, includ- 
ing “citizenship, entitlement, and status” (Lähdesmäki et al., 2016, p. 19). 
Citizenship, which all our participants held in the form of an Italian passport, 
comes with a sense of entitlement, which is also linked to participation in 
a political system, and specifically to the right to vote. Citizenship can be 
seen as a manifestation of belonging, as it designates a formal, public, and 
imagined membership into a nation (Antonsich, 2010; Bonnet, 2021; Yuval- 
Davis, 2006). 

However, despite the potential opportunity to participate in Italian 
political life, when we asked participants about their understanding of and 
involvement in Italian politics, their responses reflected a noticeable lack of 
engagement with these processes. Most participants admitted that as an “out- 
sider” it is very difficult to understand the Italian political system. Language 
was identified as a major barrier, for example, by Donatella: “And all of that, 
however, it is very difficult to understand, really, I mean, I don’t understand.” 
This lack of linguistic understanding was reflected in most participants’ 
unease with the opportunity to vote. Some had voted in elections but com- 
plained that they found the system complicated and did not really know for 
whom to vote. They often ended up asking family members for advice, as in 
Gabriella’s case: 


The ballot forms [came] in the post, and it had my name on it. So I’m 
pretty sure I voted. I just don’t remember, and my parents told me who 
to vote for [chuckles] because I don’t follow politics, if that makes sense. 
So, ja, [remember getting it; I’m sure I did; I just don’t remember. 


Diego shared a similar experience, even though he asked family members in 
Italy for information: 


I thought well if you can’t give me guidance and you live there then Iam 
much more in the dark. ... you can Google and you can [...] try and get 
as much information as to what are the policies and what does that party 
believe and its .... You are doing it from afar. ... I did once. Because that 
came from the Consolato and with years to come, you know, I have ... I 
don't know enough about the ... who actually to vote for ... speaking to 
my cousins, in Italy I mean, they just said, look, it’s a bit of a mess. 
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Tullio echoes this sentiment: “J would say to my mother which party are you 
voting for and then I will ask her, which family party ... they, in Italy, what 
vote to look for, and then they will say, you know”. There were, however, 
two exceptions, Nadia and Matteo, who were quite well-versed in politics in 
general and had a keen interest in what was happening in the Italian political 
system: “J do. I follow it very closely. I vote” (Nadia). 

Third-generation participants expressed even more difficulties associated 
with voting in the Italian elections. Both the language barrier and the difficulty 
of understanding the Italian political system and staying up to date on what 
is happening in Italy seemed to be the main deterrents to their voting. Carla 
expresses her confusion as follows: “I’ve seen [...]/my gran would turn over 
to the news, and they'd be like this is what's happening, this is the prime min- 
ister, it’s new or whatever, but I don’t know any.” Even when there is some 
interest in Italian current affairs, choosing whom to vote for is still a difficult 
exercise, as Silvio recounted: 


Whenever I do go back to Italy, I do catch up quickly on what has been 
happening, what’s progressed, but I think it’s more on the political side. 
I think if I look at the way it’s progressed, there has been a lot of changes, 
whereas back in 2005, there was a lot more xenophobia, so especially 
with the West Africans coming in ... Well, the thing is I read up about the 
profiles and then you see, okay, that one is supporting Africa but you are 
not sure if you should be and who these parties are but it’s good to read 
up, I have never voted in that way. 


The same challenges were expressed even by some of those who did vote, 
suggesting a sense of dissatisfaction, as Alberto reported: “So last year was 
the first year that I voted. I know, wow. It wasn’t my favourite thing. I didn’t 
really vote for who I wanted to but I think ...” Laura saw voting as a right that 
needs to be exercised, as an Italian passport holder. However, this did not 
dispel the difficulties expressed by others: 


So I vote there, [...] I feel like if you have the privilege of having dual 
nationality, you need to have a voice too. [...] I think it’s largely because 
people don't understand what they are voting for, and [...] the politics 
are quite complex. 


Therefore, while the opportunity to take part in the Italian system may poten- 
tially have increased the sense of political belonging of those Italians living 
abroad (see Battiston & Mascitelli, 2008), it seems that there are several bar- 
riers that make full political participation difficult. 
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Involvement in the larger Italian community in South 
Africa 


Associations and clubs are entities where migrant communities may repro- 
duce the home country culture and create a sense of home and belonging. 
They provide a safe context where one’s transnational identity may be nego- 
tiated and performed. Falicov (2007) has highlighted the importance of eth- 
nic community networks in immigrants’ lives. This may also contribute to 
immigrants’ mental health (Vega et al., 1991). Ainslie’s (1998) work on the 
cultural mourning of migrants highlights the importance of these commu- 
nal sites to connect with compatriots in order to allay feelings of loneliness 
and the alienation that immigrants might experience in the destination coun- 
try. This would have been the case for first-generation Italians. In the Italian 
community in South Africa, there are a number of associations, many linked 
to regional origins. However, we noticed in our research that members of 
the second and third generations spoke more about their participation in the 
Italian community at large than about membership in regional or local Italian 
associations. We would therefore argue that our participants used Italian 
associations as a way to negotiate their “Italian” ethnicity at a collective level, 
rather than at a regional one, as was possibly the case with their forebears. 

Sometimes involvement in the larger community also derives from the 
family of origin: 


Also, yes, we are very much involved in the Italian community because of 
our parents and grandparents. ... We have learned all the traditions of 
cooking and the traditional meals the way we have lunch [...] yes, I try 
my best and we do go to the Italian Club. 

(Marina) 


We did do the odd event at the Italian Club where we either attended or 
I have been, one of my aunts got married there. 
(Laura) 


The association most frequented by the third-generation participants was the 
Giovani Italo-Sudafricani, which Donatella described as follows: “We were 
trying to bring Italian culture to the South African youngsters and make them 
more Italian and make them proud of Italy.” Angelo commented on being 
part of the Association: “It’s just a totally different vibe, it’s more natural.” 
Carla shared that her experience of being involved in the Italian community 
was an “eye opener”: 


I actually got a bursary from them, so I’ve been involved now with 
the Italian community, which is actually ... it’s an eye opener for me 
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and I am actually really enjoying it, and I have also joined the Youth 
Committee there now. 


Alberto explained in detail how the Association of the Giovani Italo- 
Sudafricani constitutes a way for younger generations to negotiate their 
Italian identity in South Africa, creating transnational subjects even when 
their Italian affiliation is simply constituted by a “blood link”: 


What’s been quite nice is we’ve been able to socialize with a much 
greater group of people and what’s really created some sort of notion 
for me is that regardless whether someone’s grown up with a lot of 
“Ttalianesque”’ things in their life or whether they haven't, if they’ve got 
that heritage or they’ve got that surname it’s something that they look 
forward to or they want to assimilate with in some form or manner and 
that’s what I’ve really enjoyed from the Giovani and I think that’s some- 
thing how we’ve all come together. And I’ve actually made some really 
good friends in this [Association] in the last three years. 


Participating in the activities of an Italian association therefore becomes a 
way to affirm one’s own Italian belonging, however “mediated” and South 
Africanized it may be. It becomes a way of being or feeling Italian in South 
Africa, without necessarily requiring linguistic competence or in-depth 
knowledge of Italian culture. Antonio reflected on this: “You know, I’ve got 
a passion for the country. So, ja, and I also think it just gave me a bit of a 
sense of belonging.” This may reflect the phenomenon of an intra-diaspora 
mentioned by Lee (2011), as discussed in Chapter 3, which reveals that many 
second-generation immigrants may identify more readily with those who 
share their experience as the children of immigrants, and in our case, mostly 
as the grandchildren of immigrants. 


Conclusion 


Although our participants grew up in a country which differed from some of 
their parents’ or grandparents’ country of birth, they seemed to experience a 
connection with Italy and a sense of pride in their Italian roots, linked to the 
beauty and cultural aspects of Italy. This connection did not necessarily trans- 
late into political participation. The connection with the local Italian com- 
munity seemed to be moving away from regional connections, which were 
more evident in the lives of the original immigrants. There seemed to be a 
resurgence of participation in the third-generation Italians, who seem to have 
found some sense of belonging in the fairly recently constituted Giovani Italo- 
Sudafricani association. 
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7 “The point of going to Italy is the 
sense of belonging” 


The meaning of visits to Italy 


Introduction 


The significance of visits to one’s ancestors’ land of origin to second- and 
third-generation Italian immigrants, as well as the “homecoming” aspect of 
such trips (Basu, 2004; King & Christou, 2010), has already been mentioned 
in Chapter 3. In her research on second-generation Italians in Australia, 
Baldassar (2001, 2011) describes such visits back to Italy as a kind of “pil- 
grimage” which forms part of the life cycle of the descendants of the original 
immigrants. We also regard these visits as an important part of the trans- 
national experience of the second and third generations of Italians in South 
Africa. 

The seed for “return” visits is often planted in childhood, when the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of immigrants travel to Italy with their families, typi- 
cally for a summer vacation (Levitt, 2002). Wessendorf (2007) has reported 
that regular holidays to Italy during the summer months played a crucial role 
in her second-generation participants’ identity formation. According to her, 
in many instances, such visits also shaped their desire eventually to “return” 
to Italy as adults, a phenomenon that she describes as “roots migration”. In 
our research, we found that the majority of our participants were taken to 
Italy as children or adolescents, mostly with the specific intention of visiting 
remaining family members still living there. Some decided to move to Italy 
on a more permanent basis as adults but encountered a number of challenges, 
which we describe later. 


The role of family roots vacations 


Taking one’s children or grandchildren back to one’s land of origin is part of 
many immigrant families’ transnational experiences. In this manner, ties with 
the country of origin are maintained and even passed on to younger genera- 
tions. Based on the findings of our study, we have described such visits as 
“family roots vacations”, borrowing from and adapting Wessendorf’s (2007) 
term, as they usually took place in the context of the family when parents and/ 
or grandparents took our participants to Italy. From the original immigrants’ 
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side, these visits also served as a cultural introduction of their country of 
origin to their descendants. This intention was clear from Donatella’s words 
when she recalled a visit to Italy with her son: 


It is so difficult and the only way I can think of doing this, is also bringing 
him to Italy. Like for a month at a time and, and staying with ... thank 
God I have got family there. And introducing them to ... my cousin’s 
kids that are his age and I get a lot of Italian friends coming to stay with 
me. 


For the original Italian immigrants to South Africa, we needed to consider that 
despite a willingness to take such “family roots vacations”, logistical factors 
may have had an impact on the frequency of trips. The high costs and long 
travelling time associated with flights to Italy make the journey challenging. 
The Euro—South African Rand exchange rate continues to pose difficulties for 
travel from South Africa to any European destination. These facts are in line 
with Horn’s (2017) findings. He mentions several practical constraints that 
restrict migrants’ visits — “migrants’ socio-economic resources, time, health 
and mobility rights [...]. In other words, a migrant needs money, time, a regu- 
lar migration status and good enough health to board a plane” (Horn, 2017, 
p. 521). 

Matteo spoke at length of how being taken by his parents to Italy on holi- 
day as a child contributed greatly to his sense of belonging. Arguably, this 
kind of experience is often a powerful motivator to the second generation, as 
King and Christou (2010) note. They regard this “returning” to the country 
of origin of one’s forebears as crucial to subsequent generations’ search for 
home and belonging. Matteo followed a similar path with his own children: 


So, the point of going to Italy is the sense of belonging — to say this is 
where my ancestors were born and I am attached to the place because 
that’s where I come from. ... [Something] I still appreciate today is the 
fact that we were taken to Italy from the time we were children. And we 
knew exactly where we came from, which, for anybody in life, that’s 
important to know where you come from. [...] So we must never stop 
taking our children and our future generations to Italy, because that’s 
where you belong and that’s where the Italian community in this country 
have succeeded. And when I took my sons (one is 14 and one is 11) 
[...] to the cemetery in my father’s village, I was able to show them 
the tombstones of all their ancestors. The great, great, great, great, great 
grandparents. And when they came out of that cemetery, they were dif- 
ferent people, you know, so, [a] sense of belonging [is] very important. 


Many of the participants’ responses reflected the joy and pleasure they expe- 
rienced during those visits: “We went for a month. And it was amazing, we 
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just did Italy. We were like now we don’t want to go to the rest of Europe, we 
just want to go to Italy” (Federica); “That was amazing, that was one of the 
highlights of my life” (Ignazio). 

An important objective of such visits is also to reconnect with the families 
of origin who still live in the country of origin. Consequently, family visits 
potentially function as a way of maintaining, renewing, and solidifying fam- 
ily ties across borders (Bryceson & Vuorela, 2002; Horn, 2017). This was 
reflected in a number of our participants’ experiences. Nino described it as 
follows: “J went obviously because all my family is there, so obviously when 
my mom and my dad had us, they would take us there and then the grandpar- 
ents playing with us and everyone, you know, the family see ....” This was also 
Marcelle’s experience: 


I was about five, we went; but I mean we used to go every year to Italy. 
My first memory was all the aunties and cousins in Trieste ... The fam- 
ily, always the family. Always spending time with the mother figures in 
the kitchen, always watching how they [were] cooking and what they 
cook. 


The initial connections formed during these holidays often resulted in more 
permanent relationships with family members back in Italy — “We were in 
close contact and especially after our visit for the first time” (Ignazio), “I 
mean I am actually in contact with the younger generation of my [family] that 
were from my dad's side” (Diego), and “And so, yes, so it’s more, I have a 
connection to my family in Italy” (Lara). 

Regular communication between visits was mostly maintained through the 
use of information communication technologies, as Nino described: 


Yeah. So try, I speak, I Skype my nonna. Yeah, so I’ve got my nonna 
and then my aunts, and my cousins, everybody and so I Skype them and 
I ask them what’s going on because they want me to go back there, you 
know. 


Nadia described her communication with her Italian family as follows: 


I am in touch with them all the time. I get a message from my cousins 
every single day. I speak to L[...] at least once a week, if not twice a 
week and it’s [...] an incredibly strong bond because [vernacular] so the 
only way that we have our hold ... through communication and technol- 
ogy now is wonderful. 


Social media is a popular platform, as Federica explained: “/S/ocial media 
makes it a lot easier, you suddenly can find like everyone on Instagram and 
you can check what they are doing. And you can wish them merry Christmas 
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and that kind of stuff?’ The usefulness of social media was reiterated by 
Donatella: “We have got a WhatsApp group, Facebook, every day we talk. 
Every day.” 

The role of information communication technologies in maintaining 
relationships in transnational families in between physical visits has been 
explored at length in the literature. Different forms of technology allow a form 
of virtual co-presence (Baldassar, 2016a, 2016b; Marchetti-Mercer et al., 
2021) during those times when physical visits are not possible. This notion of 
“virtual co-presence” reflects the way in which people, and, in our case, immi- 
grants and their families left behind, can still be there for each other despite 
the geographical distance (Baldassar, 2016a, 2016b; Baldassar et al., 2016). 

Forming relationships with Italian family members also encouraged par- 
ticipants to learn or improve their Italian — “I’ve got cousins ... they're not 
exactly very proficient in English, so the Italian part is very important because 
that’s the only way ... we can actually maintain a relationship” (Alberto). A 
trip to Italy provided the impetus for Silvio to learn some Italian, “J was more 
interested in it, so I try to keep the Italian going. Don’t want to lose that. I 
want to hold the strong ties with the family.” The advantage of connection in 
maintaining Italian language skills was also elucidated by Lara: 


I wanted to go to Italy and I have got lots of family there; they don’t 
speak English at all. So [the] not speaking Italian thing was an issue for 
me because, well, because half my family [says] I can't talk to you. So I 
had Italian lessons twice a week with an Italian lady in Pretoria, Signora 
P[...]. So she taught me the rudiments of grammar and some of the vocab 
and stuff and then I went to Italy to visit my family. 


Those who visited regularly as children believed that those trips had cemented 
their Italian proficiency, as in the case of Nadia, who said her “Italian was 
good because [she] used to go to Italy so often”. These experiences resonate 
with the findings of Nesteruk and Marks (2009), who argue that visits to their 
parents’ country of origin are important for younger generations in maintain- 
ing their forebears’ native language, because of the need to communicate with 
non-English-speaking family members in the country of origin. 

There was also some evidence of visits from family members living in 
Italy to South Africa, which likewise helped strengthen family ties, as Marina 
described: “/R/Jecently, we have had family visits on my Nonna’s side.” Lara 
commented: “7 have another cousin; actually, he was here fairly recently. 
He’s been here once or twice in the last couple years.” 

Conversely, no longer having family members living in Italy seemed to 
alter participants’ experience of visits to Italy, as Marcelle lamented: “But the 
sad thing is, now, I have no uncles and aunts, nothing, so I go back to Italy as 
a tourist. It’s terrible.” When there are no familial connections, visits become 
mere holidays, without a sense of returning to one’s own roots. It is having 
family members in Italy that makes Italy “home”. Diego shared his positive 
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experience: “J feel, I feel actually at home. Very much.” A similar sense was 
conveyed by Nadia: “J feel completely at ease. I calm completely, because it 
is something I grew up with and it’s familiar.” Silvio described how visiting 
Italy for the first time he felt that he “belonged”, adding “and the people. They 
were like me. So this was the first time that I felt, okay, so I am not different, 
this is who I am.” 

However, there were instances when visits were experienced as challeng- 
ing. Sandra noted that her first visit to Italy was not so easy: 


The country is a bit strange. It felt a bit, so ... [laughing] so, ja, it didn’t 
feel like home; now when we came home [to South Africa], it was like, 
wow, this is home, and especially that time. When I went back then I 
actually had a different view but when I went at that time I felt very weird 
and out of place with the country. It didn’t feel as beautiful and as lovely, 
[and] the people didn’t feel as friendly as home. 


Her Scottish, English-speaking husband was also overwhelmed on his first 
trip: “It was very alien to him. He [...] doesn’t understand the language, [...] 
he is very bad with languages, so no, shame ... [laughing] he didn’t, he loved 
it, it was beautiful, but he was very much a foreigner there.” 

Beatrice commented on the challenges of not being familiar with the prac- 
ticalities of Italian daily living: “Z felt like a stranger.... Yes, I remember she 
sent me out to buy — what was it — washing powder, and I could not think of 
the word in Italian for a top-loader.” Other participants shared how their poor 
command of the Italian language contributed to a sense of alienation. Diego 
explained: “They do recognize that, they say ..., so they can hear that I have 
a bit of an accent ... and also some of the terminology.” A lack of fluency 
also added to a sense of not belonging for Carla: “It was quite difficult for me 
because I didn’t understand anything.” 

In the final analysis, regular visits to Italy in childhood play an important 
role in reinforcing second- and third-generation immigrants’ sense of iden- 
tity, as Nadia acknowledged: “J think because I spent so much time in Italy 
and because the language and the culture [are] still so strong within me, I 
associate myself first with being Italian.” In addition, we can see these visits 
as precursors to members of the second and third generations’ “return” visits 
later in life. As we saw in Chapter 3, “return visits” are a journey that the 
descendants of the original immigrants undertake in order to find a sense of 
home and belonging in the country of their ancestors. In some instances, these 
return journeys may lead to a desire to move to Italy permanently. 


Roots migration to Italy: fantasy or reality? 


When we asked our participants whether they would consider moving to Italy 
on a more permanent basis, the question elicited a variety of responses and 
reflections. 
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Some second-generation immigrants considered moving to Italy; for 
example, Antonio, who wanted to complete his studies in Italy: “So, I’ve 
always wanted to, you know, extend myself and go to Italy and study.” Those 
who spent more than just a brief holiday in Italy maintained a fairly idyllic 
view of their experience there. Marcelle described her experiences as follows: 
“So that is what I loved. Wherever we went, there were [...] people that were 
passionate and happy and so much to talk about and read, and [they were] so 
knowledgeable.” Nino also gave a positive account: 


I lived in Italy for a couple of months and when I lived in Italy it was 
crazy because there they have those things on the piazza, where you go 
nights, ... We were just drinking wine, talking about ... oh what’s the 
future holding for us ... and I just felt like I was in my element. So that’s 
what I’ve noticed between living in South Africa and Italy. 


Dario mentioned the difference in lifestyle between South Africa and Italy: 
“I lived there for a month. ... I love the lifestyle. It’s easy and all the fam- 
ily’s there, even the ones that aren’t; you know, you are kind of close.” It is 
significant that in these three examples, participants were describing fairly 
short-term experiences, although they spoke of “living in Italy”. 

There were, however, some pragmatic reflections on what living and 
working in Italy would entail in terms of the required language proficiency 
and navigating a professional network. Donatella, who had frequently trav- 
elled to Italy as a child, shared this view: 


Not to live. Do we love it on holiday? Absolutely. Would I maybe retire 
there one day? Yes, maybe that. Or go on big sabbaticals, but to live 
there. ... My first language is English. To work there is impossible. 
Anyway, not even the Italians are finding work. So ... 


Professional challenges that could possibly be faced on moving to Italy were 
described by Matteo: 


But if you ask me now at age 55 to go and live in Italy, it’s a system that 
I don’t understand, that I can feel is different to what ..., to the life that I 
lead in South Africa, because in South Africa I have got a vast network. 


There were some examples of second-generation participants who in the past 
had tried to move to Italy permanently for work purposes. It is of interest 
that in these instances they did not move in with family members who live 
in Italy, so this type of “roots migration” did not resemble the roots migra- 
tion of the Australian second-generation immigrants described by Sala and 
Baldassar (2017), who reported that their participants moved to Italy with 
“the explicit motivation to return to and be with family (real and imagined)” 
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(p. 392, original emphasis). Our participants came to the realization that liv- 
ing in Italy was not the same as the idyllic holidays they had experienced 
as children. These sobering experiences eventually resulted in their return to 
South Africa. Charles shared his story, admitting that upon his return to South 
Africa, he had a renewed understanding of life and work in Italy: 


So that’s why the period of living there was so valuable because it 
nuanced everything. Whereas before I had this sort of naive nationalism. 
Living there, you know, woke me up to the deep, the deep imperfections 
in that society. [...] I can't imagine a nicer place to live on this planet, for 
me. And that’s where I would definitely go and have a nice simple life 
in the country; go to Rome at the weekend, and that’s what I would love 
to do, [...] but working there is impossible. It’s difficult, let’s not say it 
is impossible. ... It is a difficult life. My cousins have really struggled. 
They struggle to make ends meet and they work like dogs and they are 
always cleaning and ... 


Tullio worked in Italy for a short time before returning to South Africa, com- 
menting: “I just felt that for me to open up a business there was very difficult 
and I found it was easier to open up a business in South Africa than over in 
Italy, yes.” 

The recognition that the experience of a holiday to Italy did not match 
the reality of day-to-day Italian life was encapsulated by Marcelle’s words: 
“I think Italy creates this fantasy about the ... beauty and the romance and 
whatever but the reality is something quite different.” 

Fabrizio, as a third-generation immigrant, considered spending some time 
there, but he was quite adamant that this would not be a permanent move, say- 
ing: “I don’t think I can live there.” On the other hand, many of our third-gen- 
eration participants openly expressed a desire to move to Italy permanently, 
even though most of them had a very limited Italian language proficiency. 
This aspiration was expressed by Angelo, who thought of the prospect of 
moving to Italy as a “dream” and elaborated: “I’m considering it seriously 
[going to live in Italy], actually to be honest ... I want to get my Italian [...] 
sorted out.” Marina agreed that she would need to improve her Italian before 
relocating: “J ... definitely think about it, ... obviously [there is a] language 
barrier ... and I need to work on that.” Both Lilla and Giulia were envisioning 
moving to Italy at some point. Silvio’s motivation was closely linked to the 
fact that he still had family in Italy: 


Well, it is something I am thinking about a lot lately, just some prospects 
of going to go and, I have been always thinking about living and working 
[there]. I would love to, ... I think it is something I would love to do, ... 
could see some of the family is getting older and that’s the last vestige 
that we actually have of any European connection, ... so I think that is 
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maybe why I feel like I want to go back there so that it still holds that 
connection true and that we don’t lose that connection completely. 


Some participants linked their desire to move to Italy to the socio-political 
difficulties South Africa is experiencing, as Carla mentioned: “J, actually, ja, 
I think so because of the tension in this country.” Ignazio also intimated that if 
the political and economic situation in South Africa worsens, moving to Italy 
would definitely become a consideration: 


I still enjoy living there but when I ... when it comes to that point where 
it’s now not being enjoyable anymore or financially wise, it’s not a good 
proposition anymore, then of course I will [go] over to ... yes, I would 
definitely consider moving over to you to Italy. 


These specific motivations can be seen as particular to the socio-political con- 
text of South Africa and reflect the general trend towards international out- 
migration that South Africa has witnessed since 1994 and which many have 
blamed on the political and economic situation in the country, including high 
levels of crime and corruption (Marchetti-Mercer, 2012; Marchetti-Mercer 
et al., 2020). 

Susanna would have considered moving to Italy were it not that she was 
married with children and had a very strong attachment to her family of origin 
in South Africa. Therefore, she would not contemplate a move, not because 
of difficulties inherent to Italy but rather because of the larger implications for 
her family: “See our problem as a family is — and maybe this is an Italian- 
ness — we are very close as a full family, [so] moving anywhere would involve 
moving everybody.” 

Laura’s case was particularly significant, as her experience encapsulated a 
number of stories we have described thus far. She had a strong desire to live 
in Italy based on her childhood visits: “J think growing up I obviously had 
this romantic idea, not only of living in Italy, but of marrying an Italian.” 
However, when she eventually decided to go and live in Italy, she encoun- 
tered a very different reality upon her arrival: 


So what happened was, I moved. I moved to Italy, my dad came over 
with me to help me set up my life there. But because we didn’t have fam- 
ily as a base, you know like you need a ... you need a residential address 
to open ... to get an ID book and open a bank account and you need ... 
you need one thing to get this and you need this to get this to get that and 
we just couldn’t get anywhere, so I couldn’t even open a bank account. 
Because I didn’t have a fixed address. 


This had caused her to experience a strong sense of alienation, “like I wasn’t 
very rooted there. ... You know and in Italy I couldn't, I couldn’t quite figure 
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out how things work.” As a result, Laura noted, “J have never felt less Italian 
than I did in Italy.” This poignant reflection once again alerts us to the dif- 
ference between an idealized view of Italy based on family holidays and, on 
the other hand, the harsh reality of day-to-day Italian life. It also points to the 
inevitable sense of estrangement that the younger generations may feel as they 
balance their sentiments of attachment to two countries, that of their forebears 
and the country of their own birth: “7 don’t understand it, but it happens a 
lot, like I want to go now to Italy, but I know that through the weeks, I'll be 
like, no, I want to come back to South Africa. So I don’t know, it’s strange” 
(Gabriella). 


Conclusion 


The childhood visits that we have described in this chapter can be defined as 
“family roots vacations” because they are undertaken by the immigrant fam- 
ily with the purpose of providing a cultural introduction to Italy and meeting 
remaining family members still living there, in the country of origin. These 
trips are thus deeply embedded in the concept of familyhood and emphasize 
the importance of emotional connections in transnational families. They also 
seem to have created an idealized view of Italy which served as a foundation 
for future visits and created a longing in some of our participants eventually to 
live in Italy permanently. In the final analysis this may create a particular type 
of nostalgia which we describe in more detail in the next chapter. 

As we have seen, most participants were enthusiastic about their holidays 
in Italy because of the beauty of the country and the relaxed lifestyle they 
experienced. This enjoyment was strengthened by having family connections 
in Italy, making these trips particularly meaningful. In addition, picking up 
family connections reinforced their sense of Italian identity and belonging, as 
Nadia indicated: “because I spent so much time in [Italy], I associate myself 
first with being Italian.” On the other hand, no longer having family members 
made Marcelle feel like a “tourist” when travelling to Italy. 

The contradictions between an idealized as opposed to a realistic view of 
Italian society were evident in the different experiences of those of our par- 
ticipants who actually attempted to move to Italy on a more permanent basis. 
In these cases, our participants returned to South Africa with a deep sense of 
disillusionment. Laura’s saddened comment that she “never felt less Italian 
than [she] did in Italy” was particularly striking. Thus, the idyllic memories 
of one’s summer childhood holidays to Italy may be compared to a summer 
romance, as opposed to the realities of a long-term commitment. 
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8 “There is a lot of pain that I have 
inherited” 


Identity through nostalgia 


Introduction 


When we are home, we do not need to talk about it, but when we are not at 
home, we may fall into a sense of nostalgia for home, a yearning, a pleasur- 
able and yet sad longing. Boym (2001) captures this sense when she writes, 


“To be at home” — byt’ doma — is a slightly ungrammatical expression 
in many languages. We just know how to say it in our native tongue. To 
feel at home is to know that things are in their places and so are you; it is 
a state of mind that doesn’t depend on an actual location. The object of 
longing, then, is not really a place called home but this sense of intimacy 
with the world; it is not the past in general, but that imaginary moment 
when we had time and didn’t know the temptation of nostalgia. 

(p. 251) 


A more in-depth reflection on our findings suggests that there is a sense of 
nostalgia that is felt by our second- and third-generation participants towards 
Italy. At first glance, this sentiment may be surprising, since it is directed at a 
land of which they have had no direct experience other than holiday visits, and 
where the majority have not lived. Nostalgia is not always explicitly articu- 
lated as such, but it emerges as a Leitmotif nestled in the words and stories of 
our participants. Only one of them, Charles, described explicitly his relation- 
ship with Italy in terms that clearly express this sense: 


but there is a lot of pain. There is a lot of pain that I have inherited. There 
is a lot of melancholy and sadness about this, the separation. [...] Being 
away from home. And not... having a home in a sense, you know, in an 
identity sense. Just being different wherever you go. 


Charles’s comments on not “having a home [...] in an identity sense” reflects 
Boym’s notion of a “sense of intimacy with the world”. Home and iden- 
tity are tied together. What is particularly significant in his reflection is the 
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acknowledgement of a “pain” that is “inherited” and which we explore in 
more detail in the course of this chapter. 


Inherited nostalgia and identity 


The word nostalgia has its roots in the Greek word nostos, which means 
return, and algos, which means pain: it is the pain associated with the desire 
of returning home. This return can be physical or metaphorical. Either way, 
nostalgia presupposes the existence of a “home” to which to return. However, 
when it comes to the second and third generations of immigrants, “home” is 
the original place from which the first generation came and not necessarily 
the “home” that their descendants have experienced, therefore making their 
nostalgia paradoxical, unless it is read in the light of Boym’s (2001) comment, 
quoted above, about the recognition that nostalgia “is a state of mind that 
doesn’t depend on an actual location” (p. 251). 

In exploring the experiences of second-generation Iranian Americans, 
Maghbouleh (2010) found a type of “inherited nostalgia”, which she defined 
as “the relational expressions of longing and belonging” (p. 214). She found 
that the nostalgia felt by the second-generation participants in her research 
was evident, for example, in their taste in music, which derived from their 
parents’ accounts of their country of origin. This is also in line with Falicov’s 
(2007) view that the relationships and attachments of migrants’ descendants 
with the country of origin are not personal but are mediated by the memories 
and imaginations of one’s forebears. 

Our findings resonated with those of Maghbouleh (2010). Hence, we 
argue that Italian second- and third-generation immigrants in South Africa 
take on the nostalgia that is felt by the first generation and, therefore, they 
look towards Italy with similar feelings, not because of personal experiences, 
but because of what they have inherited from and through their parents and 
grandparents. In Chapter 5, we observed that we did not see any evidence of 
rebellion or rejection of the participants’ parents’ and grandparents’ cultural 
values; instead, they seemed to greatly value the cultural identity markers to 
which they were exposed in their family of origin. Together with these values, 
they are also likely to have inherited a sense of nostalgia from first-generation 
immigrants. 

This implies that second- and third-generation immigrants’ nostalgia is not 
born out of a sense of “home” to which to “return”, but rather, it is inherited 
from their parents and grandparents. It then creates an imaginary “home” to 
which they wish to “return”. In other words, it is a reverse process, for it is 
not the existence of a distant “home” that evokes a sense of nostalgia but the 
existence of an inherited nostalgia that creates a distant “home”, which is, 
however, imaginary. In addition, nostalgia makes it possible for second- and 
third-generation immigrants to live in this imaginary “home”, as long as liv- 
ing in it is a symbolic act. This is performed by, for instance, maintaining 
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traditions, transmitting memories, and taking an interest in various cultural 
identity markers, such as food preferences or sport team affiliation. On the 
other hand, when there is an actual physical “return”, especially for periods 
longer than a month or two, this may sadly result in a deep sense of disillu- 
sionment, as we saw in Chapter 7. 


Nostalgia from the past to the future 


Nostalgia is based on memories from the past, but the sense of identity and 
belonging that it provides is rooted in the present. Rapone (2020) investigated 
the sense of italianita in descendants of people from Abruzzo who emigrated 
to three different countries, namely Australia, Canada, and the United States. 
She eloquently explains how nostalgia affects the present: 


Nostalgia and emotion are an embodied part of dealing with the past, and 
thus used when engaging about the past [...]. While it is understood that 
nostalgia can idealise the past, it can also imply optimism, where nostal- 
gic memory can create a social cohesion among individuals who share a 
connection to a past, and by implication use their shared past to inspire 
them into the future [...]. 

(Rapone, 2020, p. 64) 


The feeling of sharing something from the past encourages migrants to think 
and conceptualize this past together, as a collective, rather than as an isolated 
individual. In this way, the nostalgia for and from the past becomes a mean- 
ingful feeling in the present: “Nostalgia helps them to construct the past by 
remembering and creating images to contrast with and provide meaning in the 
present” (Rapone, 2020, p. 94). Rapone (2020) found that what she describes 
as the “interconnectivity of emotion and nostalgia, through the maintenance 
of traditions” (p. 97) was a thematic thread in her data. 

Similar conclusions may also be drawn from our participants’ experiences, 
for whom the sense of nostalgia through which they talk about their experi- 
ences is not a passive longing for the past, which is impossible to recapture. 
Dario, for example, articulated this longing as a desire rooted in the present: 
“But I ... every time there’s something Italian here, I wish there was more.” 
In this simple statement, Dario expresses a longing for something that should 
happen in the present — and possibly could also still happen in the future. 

We should thus refrain from thinking that the nostalgic feeling is one 
exclusively connected to the past with possible consequences for the present. 
What we observed in our participants’ stories is that their nostalgia was also 
characterized by a proactive and forward-looking attitude; in fact, nostalgia 
can help to create an imagination of the future. An example of this is the 
desire expressed by many of our younger third-generation participants to go 
and live in Italy, as described in Chapter 7. As we indicated, it was usually 
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younger participants and those who had not lived in Italy for more than the 
span of a vacation who tended to have a romanticized idea of Italy as a place 
where they would like to go (“return”) to live and work. Consequently, they 
tended to emphasize positive qualities associated with Italy, such as the food 
and lifestyle. They fantasized about the possibility of going to live in Italy 
based on these positive accounts and their holiday experiences. Despite such 
desires, significantly, only a few of them expressed the intention to live and 
work in Italy, because, for example, in Italy there might be more job oppor- 
tunities for them, or because of other practical advantages such as better edu- 
cation or improved security, which are usually primary considerations for 
a migrant when moving to another country (Castelli, 2018). Job opportuni- 
ties as a motivation to migrate have been shown to be particularly strong 
motivators for Italians, who, according to Cohen (2008), exemplify a labour 
diaspora. 

Instead, what we see in our participants is evidence of an inherited nos- 
talgia associated with their ancestors’ country of origin, which presents itself 
with many positive, almost idyllic qualities, and therefore leads to a connected 
desire to live there in the near future. Nostalgia is what creates this desire and, 
consequently, it is a feeling projected towards the future. It creates an image 
based not only on one’s own personal memories and experiences but even 
more strongly on the memories of one’s parents and grandparents. It thus 
constructs an image of a place that does not really exist, as well as a desire to 
experience that place on a permanent basis. 

Family memories from the past help to form a sense of identity and 
belonging in the present and are part of an imagined future. Nostalgia not 
only connects second- and third-generation Italian immigrants with a past 
through memories, and to the present through the construction of identity but 
also to the future through imagined possibilities. Second- and third-generation 
immigrants do not look at Italy as a place irremediably lost to them, as may 
be the case with the first-generation immigrants, but as a place to which it is 
possible to go “back”. 


Nostalgia and symbolic ethnicity 


Through a number of cultural identity markers, participants are able to experi- 
ence a metaphorical return. This is explicitly evident in how they described 
the importance that Italian food played in their family’s life. Eating certain 
foods, cooked in a certain way, as was the tradition in the country of origin, 
potentially became a metaphorical going-back to the country of origin, recre- 
ating in the here and now the presence of the places left behind in immigrants’ 
lives. 

Teti, an Italian anthropologist who has devoted most of his research to 
migration, poignantly explains the emotional connotations that food holds for 
migrant populations: 
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Mangiare come nel luogo d’origine ha in qualche modo contribuito a 
placare la nostalgia, come se insieme al cibo e alle abitudini alimen- 
tari si fossero portati con sé nel nuovo mondo anche la casa, l'orto, 
i familiari, gli amici. Il cibo evoca e in qualche modo presentifica un 
luogo antropologico, fatto di parole, memorie, ricordi, storie, persone, 
relazioni. 


(Teti, 1999, p. 90) 


(Eating, like the place of origin, in some ways serves to placate nostalgia, 
eating habits together with food become nearly a way to bring with you 
into the new world your home, your vegetable garden, family members 
and friends. Food evokes and in some ways recreates an anthropological 
place made of words, memories, stories, people and relationships. ] 
(Own translation) 


If food is a way of making present and materializing a distant anthropological 
place, through the foods of one’s ancestors, the second and third generations 
can also then inhabit that place and, consequently, share the nostalgia for it. 
Once again, we see how immigrants are connected through nostalgia across 
generations and find a common “place” which they share. Nostalgia thus 
also provides a positive connotation and helps to negotiate one’s own ethnic 
identity. It is not just an emotion, but a space of negotiation which becomes 
fundamental in order to build a sense of belonging. Since the majority of our 
participants’ never actually resided in Italy, through this inherited nostalgia 
they have an opportunity to “live” there. In other words, by eating the same 
foods as their ancestors and feeling nostalgic about Italy, they emotionally 
recreate their ancestors’ experience and, in doing so, build a sense of belong- 
ing to a place where they have never lived. 

However, not every cultural marker is taken up, and not every cultural 
marker is linked to nostalgia; in other words, nostalgia does not come up 
indiscriminately with anything associated with Italy, and not everything asso- 
ciated with Italy, which gravitates around the construction of italianità, is 
used to build one’s own sense of Italian identity. For example, as we saw in 
Chapter 6, the right to vote in the Italian national elections, and which may 
potentially contribute to a sense of political belonging, was not identified by 
our participants as an important part of their italianità. 

This brings us to the debate around the concept of symbolic ethnicity 
(Gans, 1979) amongst the later generations of immigrants already outlined 
in Chapter 3. According to Gans (1979), who focused on the third genera- 
tion, ethnic identity is voluntarily constructed by the descendants of immi- 
grants when they select only some of the typical cultural markers associated 
with that specific ethnic identity, often the most pleasurable ones. The conse- 
quences of these selective choices result in third-generation immigrants creat- 
ing a symbolic ethnicity rather than a “real” one. In other words, in order to 
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create a symbolic affiliation to the ancestors’ culture, what matters most is the 
adoption of individual ethnic markers such as food, rather than a complete or 
deeper acceptance of the ethnic identity. Gans (1979) regards nostalgia as a 
trigger factor in this process, which he describes as “a nostalgic allegiance to 
the culture of the immigrant generation, or that of the old country; a love for 
and a pride in a tradition that can be felt without having to be incorporated in 
everyday behavior” (p. 9). Gans’s idea of symbolic ethnicity has been criti- 
cized by researchers such as Anagnostou (2009), Anderson (2016), and Sala 
(2017). They argue that Gans places too much emphasis on the voluntary 
aspect of taking on a specific ethnicity, without considering the constraints 
that can arise in accessing some of those cultural markers. He also seems to 
conceptualize ethnicity as a specific set of fixed (and thus essentializing) iden- 
tity markers and makes an arbitrary distinction between superficial and “real” 
identity markers. His ideas suggest that it is only if one can display almost all, 
or at least the majority of, “real” cultural markers that one can be considered 
to be fully part of a particular ethnic group. 

We do not see “symbolic” ethnicity as less “authentic” than a supposedly 
non-symbolic one; quite the contrary — the practices of the second- and third- 
generation immigrants in our research reveal that ethnicity potentially lies 
in a symbolic space altogether. This space is not a fixed one, as Gans (1979) 
seems to suggest, but is fluid and ever-evolving. Ethnicity is always symbolic, 
but there is a difference between Italians living in Italy and Italians in the 
diaspora. For those who live in Italy, there may be a more evident and clear 
parallel between their “symbolic” ethnicity and the place where they live. 
Consequently, their “symbolic” ethnicity adapts to the continuous evolution 
of Italian society. On the other hand, our South African—born participants 
construct their symbolic ethnicity in reference to an imagined place, based on 
inherited nostalgia. 

The words of Teti (1999) can once again help us understand this process 
as follows: 


L’emigrazione è stata considerata, a seconda dei diversi punti di vista, 
ora come elemento di “conservazione” ora come fenomeno di “rottura” 
dell’ordine tradizionale e gli emigrati sono stati descritti ora come 
inguaribili nostalgici ora come “ribelli” sempre irrequieti e insod- 
disfatti. In realta nel movimento emigratorio continuita e mutamento, 
tradizione e innovazione, conservazione e trasformazione convivono, 
coesistono, s’incontrano e concorrono alla costruzione di un “ordine 
nuovo” rispetto a quello di origine, che comunque, reale o immaginario, 
vero o inventato, resta un ineludibile punto di riferimento e di “ritorno”. 

(pp. 576-577) 


[Emigration has been considered, depending on different points of view, 
at times as a phenomenon of “preservation” and at times as a phenomenon 
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of “rapture” and emigrants have been described as incurable nostalgics, 
and at times as “rebels” always restless and dissatisfied. In reality, in the 
migratory movement, continuity and change, tradition and innovation, 
conservation and transformation co-exist; they meet and work together 
towards the construction of a “new order” in respect of the original one, 
which in any case, whether real or imagined, real or invented, remains an 
unavoidable reference point and of “return”’.] 

(Own translation) 


Italian culture and aspects considered central to this culture, such as the impor- 
tance of family, the beauty of the country, its historical and artistic heritage, 
food, and relaxed lifestyle, are viewed with a sort of bitter-sweet nostalgia by 
second- and third-generation Italians, and none of our participants, as already 
noted, expressed any overt criticism or opposition towards the cultural values 
they were exposed to in their families of origin. Nostalgia then also offers a 
way to build the imaginary homeland that these participants often associated 
with the geographical space of Italy but that does not really correspond with 
Italy as a political, cultural space today. It is, indeed, an imaginary place; 
however, it is not emotionally or psychologically less real than the physical 
place of Italy. It is towards this imaginary place that some of our participants 
would like to “return”, because it is the place where they symbolically live 
and where they have constructed part of their identity. It is a place of belong- 
ing which is neither Italy nor South Africa. 


Pillars of salt 


A sense of nostalgia for their ancestors’ land is not peculiar to second- and 
third-generation Italian immigrants living in South Africa; it is a common 
theme in Italian generations in other countries and in other nationalities across 
the globe as well. As already noted, food is generally one of the most common 
cultural markers associated with nostalgia, and with the attempt to recreate the 
“lost” country in both one’s own family of origin and in the larger Italian com- 
munity. Similarly, the myth of the “return” is also very widespread. It is cer- 
tainly fed by the sense of nostalgia discussed above. However, as we noticed 
earlier, the nostalgia in our participants is one that does not only look at the 
past, and present, but also looks towards the future. Many of our participants 
acted on or were planning to act on this nostalgia by physically attempting to 
return to Italy, mainly mistaking Italy they will find once they get off the plane 
for the “Italy” on which they built part of their identity. Consequently, it is 
important to consider not only participants who contemplated going to live in 
Italy, but also the ones who tried to live in Italy and returned to South Africa 
with evident feelings of disillusionment. In other diasporic experiences, the 
return is either not physically possible (as in the case of refugees fleeing from 
war zones) or is not even contemplated (as may be the case of Italians living in 
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the United States and Canada), but many of our Italian descendants deemed it 
to be a real option. This real possibility is also an important part of their ethnic 
identity and their sense of belonging. 

Wessendorf (2007) observed something similar in second-generation 
Italians in Switzerland, although the participants in her research seemed to 
have more familiarity with Italy than our participants. In fact, they described 
regular, often annual, trips to their family’s place of origin, which is obviously 
easier to achieve from Switzerland, given the geographical proximity, than 
when one lives in South Africa. Even so, Wessendorf (2007) noticed how sec- 
ond-generation Swiss Italians, once “back” in Italy, had to adapt and change 
the image and perception they held of Italy from an imagined one to a more 
realistic one. She conceptualizes this migration back to parents’ homeland 
as a “root migration” which she defined as follows: “Italian roots migrants’ 
connections to the homeland are based on everyday translocal ways of being 
and belonging during their childhood and adolescence” (Wessendorf, 2007, p. 
1091). This definition does not apply to our South African participants in the 
same form — we cannot speak of a similar “roots migration”. As already dis- 
cussed, our participants’ ethnic identity is constructed through certain cultural 
markers which do not generally require everyday practice; a salient example 
is that of language. Many deemed language very important in order to “be 
Italian”, but many participants either did not speak it at all or were far from 
being fluent. It is for these reasons that we believe that the perceptions our 
participants have of Italy were much less based on elements of reality than 
on the imaginary. 

Indian-born British-American author Salman Rushdie (1991), writing of 
his country of origin, India, articulated his sense of nostalgia acknowledging 
the risk associated with “looking back” and with the creation of “imaginary 
homelands”: 


It may be that writers in my position, exiles or emigrants or expatri- 
ates, are haunted by some sense of loss, some urge to reclaim, to look 
back, even at the risk of being mutated into pillars of salt. But if we do 
look back, we must also do so in the knowledge — which gives rise to 
profound uncertainties — that our physical alienation from India almost 
inevitably means that we will not be capable of reclaiming precisely the 
thing that was lost; that we will, in short, create fictions, not actual cities 
or villages, but invisible ones, imaginary homelands, Indias of the mind. 

(p. 10) 


Those among our participants who tried to live in Italy were indeed turned 
into “pillars of salt” as revealed in the stories of Charles and Laura. Acting 
on their nostalgia by going to Italy was a way of “looking back”, not mov- 
ing forward. It creates a paradox through which a nostalgic feeling is pro- 
jected into the future while also taking one back into the past. However, as 
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Heraclitus already pointed out more than 2,000 years ago, it is not possible 
to step into the same river twice; it is impossible to travel back in time. There 
is a clash between the past and the future in the experiences of second- and 
third-generation South African Italian immigrants when they really attempt to 
go “back” to Italy. Feelings of estrangement and exclusion seemed to surface 
during these attempts. 


Conclusion 


We have analysed the feelings of nostalgia that emerge in the reflections of 
second- and third-generation Italians living in South Africa. Such nostalgia is 
not unique to our participants in the South African part of the Italian diasporas, 
but what is different for our participants is that this emotion often triggered 
a desire to go back to their ancestors’ country, unlike, for example, for Italo- 
Americans, who see themselves as Americans first, and Italians second. This 
nostalgia extended across different timeframes: it is an emotion that comes 
from the past but pushes the second and third generations to look toward and 
act in the future. However, those who acted on it eventually realized (more or 
less consciously) that their attempt to move forward was in fact an impossible 
looking back: the destination turned out to be different from the imagined 
country that they had created for themselves. 

Next, we explore in more detail how the desire to “return” was triggered 
not only by the attraction to Italy but also by the prevailing socio-political 
situation in South Africa. We describe a circular process where second- 
and third-generation Italians experienced a sense of nostalgia towards Italy 
because of an imaginary perception of Italy, and because they did not have a 
strong sense of belonging in present-day South Africa. Therefore, nostalgia is 
a cause which creates a new sense of belonging, but also a consequence of a 
feeling of non-belonging. 
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9 “TI don’t feel Italian there and I 
don’t feel South African here” 


Finding belonging in an interliminal 
space 


Introduction 


We have seen that the sense of nostalgia felt by South African-born second- 
and third-generation Italians is instrumental in creating an imaginary place of 
belonging which they call “Italy”, but which does not in fact correspond with 
the political and geographical realities of present-day Italy. If “belonging” 
is essentially a social construction, always referring to an imaginary place 
called “home” — this reminds us of the famous definition of a nation given by 
Anderson (1991), who sees it as an “imagined community” — in this chapter 
we argue that this is particularly the case for second- and third-generation 
Italians in South Africa. 

Following on from our discussion on nostalgia, this chapter explores the 
desire — indeed, the need — for belonging expressed so poignantly by Probyn 
(1996): 


the desire that individuals have to belong, a tenacious and fragile desire 
that is [...] increasingly performed in the knowledge of the impossibility 
of ever really and truly belonging, along with the fear that the stability of 
belonging and the sanctity of belongings are forever past. 

(p. 8) 


Belonging and italianita 


Much has been written on the subject of belonging; we have chosen to focus 
on its socially constructed and ever-changing dimensions. We therefore view 
belonging as a form of attachment to a specific place, which is always con- 
structed both by the self and by others. Belonging is continually becoming, 
developing. Like identity, it is never completely fixed in time and space. 
Yuval-Davis (2006) usefully identifies three levels of belonging: 


The first level concerns social locations; the second relates to individu- 


als’ identifications and emotional attachments to various collectivities 
and groupings; the third relates to ethical and political value systems 
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with which people judge their own and others’ belonging/s. These dif- 
ferent levels are interrelated, but cannot be reduced to each other, as so 
many political projects of belonging tend to assume. 

(p. 199) 


These three levels are interconnected and at the same time separate; they do 
not form a fixed unit. In our discussion in Chapter 6 on the political awareness 
and involvement of our participants, we saw that second- and third-generation 
Italians have little interest in voting in the Italian national elections and also 
attach little value to doing so. Most of the participants admitted that the Italian 
political system is too complicated to be understood from the outside; other 
constraints, such as limited language proficiency, made voting even more 
challenging. Sometimes participants even had difficulty remembering whether 
they had voted in the last election or not, and many disclosed that they had 
asked someone in the family for advice as to whom to vote for. Consequently, 
most of them did not see a link between voting rights and their belonging 
to Italy and their sense of italianita. Conversely, Yuval-Davis (2006) sees 
political belonging as important for identity, because it sets boundaries: “The 
boundaries that the politics of belonging is concerned with are the bounda- 
ries of the political community of belonging, the boundaries that separate the 
world population into ‘us’ and ‘them’” (p. 204). One’s right to participate in 
the political system of a country is a distinct way to influence what constitutes 
this set of boundaries. 

In a study conducted on Italians living in London just before the law 
granting voting rights to Italians abroad was approved, Fortier (2000) found 
that these Italians were eager to have their own representation in Italy’s 
parliament in order to be able to influence how Italy sees Italians abroad. 
In this instance, the question of identity and belonging was further com- 
plicated by a sense of belonging linked not only to Italy, but to Europe at 
large, which seems to be quite alien to the lived experiences of our South 
African participants. Given that 23 years have passed since Fortier’s (2000) 
research, decades in which Europe and Europeanism have changed a lot, 
even for Italians living in Italy, it is interesting to note that among the sec- 
ond- and third-generation immigrants in South Africa that we interviewed, 
Italy is not spoken about in the context of a broader European identity. The 
fact that the original immigrants left Italy prior to the rise of the European 
Union may contribute to the narrower construction of Italy among their 
descendants. 

It is evident that, as far as our participants are concerned, their sense of 
Italian identity or italianità did not include a focus on political belonging. It 
was not their ability to vote in an Italian national election that defined their 
sense of identity. Even Italian citizenship, which all of them held, did not 
seem to add value to their sense of italianita. Instead, they appreciated their 
dual citizenship for the pragmatic advantages that this position offers, for 
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example, in terms of the ease of international travel. However, as we have 
already discussed, it was evident that they attached considerable importance 
to the Italian language when it came to their sense of italianita: although 
most of them were not able to speak it fluently (or at all), they did not feel 
less “Italian” if they could not speak it. This reveals an ambivalent relation- 
ship towards the Italian language as a cultural marker. On the one hand, there 
was a tremendous appreciation for the language, as well as a desire to learn 
the language or improve proficiency; on the other hand, whether they could 
speak Italian or not did not seem to have much influence on their sense of 
italianita. 

These examples reveal two important aspects of our participants’ sense 
of belonging. The first is that belonging is not necessarily linked to ele- 
ments that one possesses or does not possess, but rather to more imaginary 
concepts. The evidence in our research suggests that the construction of 
belonging is linked to an ideal, rather than to objective and material factors, 
even if the relevance of such factors should not be ignored. In other words, 
objective and material aspects certainly matter, but they are not fundamental 
to creating a sense of belonging or italianita. Our participants did not feel 
Italian because of the Italian passport they held or the right to vote in the 
Italian national elections, but they did feel Italian because of the acknowl- 
edged role of the Italian language in their lives, although most of them did 
not speak it or they had a very limited competence. Their Italian belong- 
ing was therefore built on considerations that can be quite contradictory. 
However, as we explained in the previous chapter regarding symbolic eth- 
nicity, one should refrain from judging or labelling this sense of belonging 
as less authentic or real because of these contradictions; rather, we should 
recognize that it is a construction. Hence, belonging is never automatic or 
“objective”. 

The second point we wish to emphasize is that the sense of belonging of 
second- and third-generation Italian immigrants is not built on the current 
realities of today’s Italy, but rather on an imagined Italy, as we already saw 
in the previous chapter, which can also further explain why political belong- 
ing is not really relevant to them. Political belonging means participation in 
the public affairs of a specific country, which is strongly linked to the politi- 
cal and social realities of that country. Although political belonging, like all 
types of belonging, is an abstraction, it is inextricably entwined with elements 
that are real, such as voting in elections, political debate and legislation. Our 
research participants do not construct their sense of belonging based on ele- 
ments verifiable in reality; for this reason, language can be considered an 
important element for identity, even if it is not spoken: what matters most is 
not speaking Italian, but gravitating towards it and acknowledging its role in 
one’s life. 

This specific construction of belonging and identity needs to be under- 
stood in the unique context of South Africa. 
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The “Italian game” in South Africa 


Some participants described a feeling of being “different” from other South 
Africans, because of their Italian origins. For example, Silvio related: 


I do recognize, I am different, I am starting ... I think later on, I started to 
accept that I am South African and that’s an identity, but for a long part, 
it has been very much about where am [...] there, there is a strong herit- 
age in terms of ... because growing up, you knew, you were labelled as 
Italian. So you had that label and you still have that connection that that 
is part of your identity. 


Gabriella spoke extensively about the difference of being Italian in South 
Africa: 


My best friend’s Italian, my boyfriend’s Italian. I mean there’s just 
something different in the way that we see things. Our mentality is quite 
diverse as opposed to [that of] my South African friends [...] Yes, all the 
time. I just, I can’t integrate into a group of people because my ways are 
very different to their ways. So they look at me weird and they say to me, 
why aren’t you doing what we’re doing, and I just don’t wanna do it [...] 
obviously just the sense of belonging that I feel when I’m there, and I 
just feel like I’m part of it, whereas here, I feel a little bit outside of the 
culture. I don’t know, I don’t seem to integrate myself well. 


The idea of not belonging and of being different in South Africa seems to be a 
more prominent theme in the third generation. One of them, Carla, connected 
the idea of being different with the idea of not being like other white South 
Africans: 


Ja, so ja, but I feel like I am a mixture of everything. I’m not just one 
identity, ja, and I enjoy that, because I think in South Africa especially, 
everyone says that, you know. There’s a whole politic[al] thing involved, 
but you know, everyone’s got a mixture of everything in them and to me 
I might just look like a white person, but I’m actually not really South 
African. I was born here, but I’m not really South African. My roots are 
all over the place, so ja, so I really enjoy that about myself. And I still 
call myself proudly South African because I was born here, but I have a 
whole lot of roots. 


Carla’s experience is common to many of the participants. In different ways, 
many of our participants spoke of being Italian as differentiating them from 
white South Africans in South Africa. However, this did not translate into a 
complete sense of belonging when they were in Italy. Donatella, for exam- 
ple, said: “Z wish I was more Italian when I am in Italy.” Laura echoed a 
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similar situation: “And then you go to Italy and you are not Italian because 
you weren’t born there.” Beatrice recounted feeling like a stranger when vis- 
iting Italy and being sent out to buy washing powder, and being unable to 
remember the Italian word for a top-loader washing machine: “It just couldn’t 
come to me and I couldn't, and when I got home my granny didn’t seem to 
understand either — what was I going on about? And ... [laughing] so, yes I 
felt like a stranger.” She elaborated on her ambivalent feelings with regard to 
belonging in Italy: “Sort of belong, yes. Yes, I belong kind of, how can we say 
..., we belong because we are wearing the same uniform, but we don’t belong 
because we are not playing the game.” 

These comments on “playing the game” may be related to Bourdieu’s 
(1986) observation on capital: “It is what makes the games of society — not 
least, the economic game — something other than simple games of chance 
offering at every moment the possibility of a miracle” (p. 241). He uses the 
term capital not only as an economic concept but also as a social and cultural 
one. Cultural capital in particular is made up of an embodied state, “in the 
form of long-lasting dispositions of the mind and body” (Bourdieu, 1986, p. 
243), an objectified state, “in the form of cultural goods” (Bourdieu, 1986, p. 
243), as well as an institutionalized state, which encompassed the institutional 
and public recognition of cultural capital, for example, in the form of a uni- 
versity degree. The embodied type of cultural capital is acquired over time — it 
cannot be immediately transmitted like money — both through an action of 
self-improvement and through family transmission. In our study, we can see 
an Italian heritage as part of this embodied cultural capital. If we understand 
Beatrice’s comment in relation to Bourdieu, we can see how Beatrice might 
come to feel as though she is not playing “the game” because her cultural 
capital does not equip her sufficiently to play the “games of Italian society”. 
She might wear the “same uniform” (an Italian name, passport, parents), 
which gives the impression of belonging to that specific team, but in fact she 
does not know the rules fully enough to play the game well. Therefore, in the 
case of second- and third-generation Italian immigrants in South Africa, the 
cultural capital linked to the Italian heritage does not provide them with suf- 
ficient knowledge of the rules and norms of Italian society; at the same time 
this capital disenables them from participating fully in the “games” played in 
South Africa. 

Marino (2019), in his research on the sense of identity in three generations 
of Italian migrants in Australia, connects Bourdieu’s theory to the concept of 
a double absence, a dualism that arises amongst migrants where “individuals 
can be simultaneously considered ‘foreigners’ (or strangers) in their country 
of origin because they no longer live there, as well as in the dominant society, 
too, where metaphorically they do not really ‘have a place’” (pp. 709-710). 
Marino (2019) observes that both the first and the second generations of 
Italians in Australia experienced this sense of double absence, as is shown 
by the fact that they did not feel either Australian or Italian. However, the 
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third generation experienced their Italian origin in a more positive way and 
considered “being Italian as cool”, as we discussed in Chapter 3. According 
to Marino (2019), this shift may be partially attributed to a change in the atti- 
tude of the dominant Australian society towards Italian immigrants, who were 
previously not considered “white enough”, but who have now have been com- 
pletely assimilated into the dominant society’s definition of being “white”. 
(The “whiteness” motif may apply to some degree to our participants, but 
may not apply to other second- and third-generation people of Italian descent 
in South Africa, particularly those of mixed descent.) 

Marino’s (2019) findings speak to ours in a very meaningful way. On the 
one hand, all our participants perceived being Italian as a positive feature of 
their identity, which was exemplified, as we saw in Chapter 5, in strong pride 
regarding their Italian origins. However, this sense of pride did not translate 
into feeling more at home in South Africa, as in the case of the third-genera- 
tion Italian-Australians interviewed by Marino. 

As we noted in Chapter 3, a migrant’s sense of belonging in the destina- 
tion country depends strongly on “how receptive the host culture is and what 
its political and social policies regarding cultural integration are” (Sala, 2017, 
p. 34). South Africa is a country characterized — and racked — by cultural and 
ethnic differences. After the first democratic elections in 1994, the prevailing 
rhetoric envisaged national unity through the metaphor of the rainbow nation. 
Unlike the American “melting pot” construct, where the idea is that differ- 
ent origins are combined to become a unified identity, in the South African 
project differences were celebrated, allowing groups to remain distinct but 
equally important. There was therefore no national assimilation project; 
instead, prominence was given to the idea of difference. The concept of a 
“rainbow nation” has since come under fire for not addressing sufficiently 
issues of structural racism and inequalities still present in South African soci- 
ety. Consequently, South Africa has not developed a strong notion of national 
identity and, coming from a long era of oppression, first in the form of coloni- 
alism and then in the form of apartheid, the idea of a South African identity is 
still the site of much political and social contention: 


Today, the concept of the Rainbow Nation, the central metaphor for 
post-apartheid South Africa, falls short of serving as a broadly acknowl- 
edged identity marker. In essence, the concept’s validity expired due 
to its implied impetus to downplay the existence of contrasting living 
realities from diversified identities, thus glossing over sustained systemic 
discrimination and inequality. 

(Turner, 2019, p. 81) 


One may therefore argue that South Africa today is a nation that is still look- 
ing for an identity. In consequence, whereas Italians in Italy, for example, may 
have a reasonably similar, shared idea of what it means to be Italian (although 
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nationalist concepts per se are not without theoretical difficulty), many South 
Africans do not find it easy to explain what it means to be South African. 
The picture becomes even more complicated when, instead of referring to 
South Africans in general, we talk about specific ethnic and racial groups. For 
instance, the concept of “whiteness” has undergone a notable change from 
the apartheid era to today. Even though white people still benefit from many 
accumulated privileges from the past, the main national discourse about being 
white has changed considerably. Today being white in South Africa comes 
not only with inherited economic and social privileges but also with a sense 
of guilt about the past (Vice, 2010). 

As we saw in Marino’s Australian research, which is not an isolated 
case, the categorization of Italians as white has been the source of an exten- 
sive — and often subtle — debate. Even though Italy, since its inception as 
a nation in 1861, has always tried to construct its own identity as white 
(Virga, 2019), Italians have not always been seen as white in other national 
contexts (for a more in-depth exploration of Italian’s history in the United 
States, as a case in point, see Allen, 1994; Roediger, 2005). In South Africa, 
during the apartheid era, most Italians enjoyed all the economic and social 
privileges of being white, although being predominantly Catholic rather 
than Protestant made them dissimilar from the majority of white people 
in the country, together with other European migrants, such as Portuguese 
immigrants. 

The end of the apartheid regime “created something of an identity crisis 
for many white South Africans. Being white seemed to carry with it signifi- 
cant taint and some white South Africans responded to this by declaring them- 
selves to be African” (Matthews, 2015, p. 113). Since 1994, white people in 
present-day South Africa are still grappling with their sense of identity and 
trying to redefine themselves and find a place, a way to fit in, in the current 
society (Steyn, 2001). We then need to understand the sense of identity and 
belonging of Italian second and third generations in this racialized and re- 
racialized context. 

While Italians, as white people in general, in South Africa are trying to 
look for a new identity, compared to other South African white people, they 
can leverage their Italian cultural heritage as one that does not come from 
Africa as a mark of difference, and as belonging at the same time. It could be 
for that reason that all our participants, although in different ways and to dif- 
ferent degrees, felt a sense of belonging in Italy. For them, Italy is not only the 
homeland of their ancestors but also a homeland where they can live and ide- 
ally feel “at home” in a context in which in their own country of birth — South 
Africa —has become potentially challenging. This is in contrast to other white 
people of European descent, most notably the Afrikaners (descendants of the 
original Dutch colonialists but usually multiple generations later) who often 
argue that they do not have any European country to go back to, which makes 
them uniquely African (Steyn, 2004). 
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At the same time, as we saw earlier, belonging to Italy comes with chal- 
lenges of its own, especially in relation to present-day Italy. The second- and 
third-generation Italian immigrants’ reflections on Italian popular culture and 
Italian affairs revealed a lack of prominent Italian role models in South Africa, 
as well as the absence of an established and well-developed Italian-South 
African culture. The second and third generations of Italians in South Africa, 
therefore, cannot look inwards towards the country of their own birth in order 
to find a niche in which to build their own particular identity. Consequently, 
they seem to look directly towards Italy, taking their cultural point of refer- 
ence from there and constructing in their imagined Italy the sense of their 
partial belonging, through nostalgia, as discussed in Chapter 8. However, as 
we have already pointed out, the image of the “homeland” constructed in this 
way remains an imaginary one, which crumbles upon contact with real-life 
experiences. Therefore, there is no public-level construction of an Italian- 
South African identity. 


Interliminality 


We argue that the constructed identity of second- and third-generation Italians 
in South Africa is not based on a double absence but is instead built on an 
imagined presence in what we want to describe as an interliminal space. 

The idea of liminality comes from anthropology. Victor Turner (1969) 
describes the state of liminal being as 


necessarily ambiguous, since this condition and these people elude or 
slip through the network of classifications that normally locate states and 
positions in cultural space. Liminal entities are neither here nor there; 
they are betwixt and between the positions assigned and arrayed by law, 
custom, convention and ceremonial. 


(p. 95) 


By contrast, interliminality is a concept used in translation studies. It was 
originally coined by Rose (1997) to describe the space between a text and 
the subsequent texts that derive from it, whether in the form of translations or 
adaptations. She contends that “a translation challenges our reading by giv- 
ing it a boundary. But in setting this provisional boundary, a translation also 
establishes an interliminal space of sound, allusion, and meaning where we 
must collaborate, criticize, and rewrite” (Rose, 1997, p. 86). The interliminal 
space is thus potentially a very productive space where new meaning can 
be created, meaning that does not derive from only one text but has both 
(or more) texts as references. As Culler (2010) notes, it is an “interliminal 
space of possible meanings: attempting a translation helps us discover what 
the source text might mean — which is faithful to the most elementary use of 
translations to discover the meaning of texts we cannot read in the original” 
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(p. 95). Duff (1981) uses the term “third language” to speak about translat- 
ing from one language into another: according to him, the translator does not 
move between two languages, but in fact creates a third one. This notion is 
taken up by Robert-Foley (2016), who defines this third language as an inter- 
liminal space, the potentiality of which she highlights in terms of productivity. 

A liminal space, as described in anthropology, gives the sense of a transi- 
tional space between one status and another. Bhabha (1994), in postcolonial 
theory, refers to an in-between space of exchange, meeting, and potential sub- 
version. Interliminality, on the other hand, conveys the idea of a space con- 
structed not as a transitory space, or space of transition, but as a space that is 
inhabited permanently, albeit in the realm of a symbolic world. This is not to 
say that it is a fixed and unchangeable space, but that it has the characteristics 
of something made to be stable, to be used as a metaphor. Rather than the 
threshold of a door (a liminal space) between two rooms, it is a room between 
two thresholds. The analogy of translation seems particularly apt in attempt- 
ing to understand the experiences of second- and third-generation migrants, 
as migrations can also be seen as translating one’s life experiences from one 
world to another. 

We argue that the Italian second and third generations in South Africa find 
their sense of belonging in such an interliminal space, constructed between 
Italy and South Africa: in terms of the construction of their identity, they are 
not really South African, but not yet (or no longer) Italian, or not really Italian, 
but not yet South African. The difference between this concept and the idea 
of transnationalism is that this identity is not built by taking cultural mark- 
ers from both countries but rather by creating a third imaginary space, as we 
saw in the previous chapter. This is not a hybrid or contrapuntal identity, as 
discussed in Chapter 3, because of its many imagined elements. Although we 
do not deny that our participants have transnational experiences, we also rec- 
ognize that their constructed identity does not refer to both national identities. 
As a consequence, many participants admitted to a feeling of estrangement 
when in Italy, and at the same time a feeling of not completely belonging to 
South Africa. Although at first glance this construction of identity may seem 
based on a fantasy, and therefore not real, we must remember that every con- 
struction of identity is always symbolic. Furthermore, we must refrain from 
viewing it in a negative light as in the case of the “symbolic identity” critiqued 
by Gans (1979). Returning to the origin of the concept of interliminality in 
translation studies, we should instead emphasize the potential creativity and 
meaning that this construction of identity may hold. 


Conclusion 


The idea of a third space as a different space created by migrants has been 
recently proposed, building on Bhabha’s and Soja’s works (Purkarthofer, 2022), 
as a way to move away from the binarity between the country of origin and the 
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destination country. However, the construction of a third space is still seen, in 
relation to these two countries, as something in between the two. Introducing 
the idea of an interliminal space may help us to conceptualize a space that is not 
between the two reference points but somewhere else in the psychological and 
symbolic world. In this space, the often-contradictory actions and beliefs that 
we observed in many of our participants, such as the importance ascribed to the 
Italian language despite a lack of linguistic competence, or holding an Italian 
passport without political participation, may be reconciled. Furthermore, the 
concept of interliminality helps us to see this space as a more permanent one: it 
is not a place of passage, therefore liminal, but a place in which to live and build 
one’s own “safe” sense of belonging. Therefore, we maintain that although a 
culture definable as Italian-South African is not evident, second- and third- 
generation Italian immigrants in South Africa have rather created a space called 
“Ttaly” from which to perform their own cultural and identity markers. 
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10 Conclusion 


Coming to the end of the writing of this book feels like the end of the jour- 
ney. Although at the beginning of the project, we had a specific destination 
in mind, we found ourselves taking a number of different routes, which took 
us into unexpected territory. Such productive detours are common in an aca- 
demic project, and they definitely applied in this study. As we mentioned at 
the start of the book, we set out with the intention of exploring the sense of 
italianita in second-generation Italian immigrants living in South Africa. The 
original idea was to address a gap in scholarly research in this area, compared 
to other, much more fully explored, Italian diasporas in the world. However, 
as we embarked on the project, a number of younger third-generation immi- 
grants contacted us. One might argue that despite the fact that their connection 
with Italy was very diluted, they were very enthusiastic about our project and 
were keen to share their stories with us, which led us to broaden the scope of 
our investigation. 

At the same time, our data collection process was made difficult by a num- 
ber of challenges, including financial and logistical limitations, exacerbated 
by the COVID-19 pandemic, which severely restricted both our personal and 
professional lives. 

As part of our research, we accessed many international works on the 
experiences of Italian migrants and their descendants in other countries, espe- 
cially the United States and Australia. These diasporas have been researched 
in depth. A number of scholars in the social sciences and humanities have also 
explored various acculturation strategies available to these groups. We also 
looked at recent trends in transnationalism and youth mobility today. While 
this vast body of academic work was very useful to help us plan our research 
and to give us a theoretical orientation, as we began writing this book, we 
soon realized that we were looking at a different type of migration. 

Pride in being Italian, the importance of Italian family values, and a roman- 
ticized image of Italy itself are just a few of the most prominent features of the 
second and third generations of Italians in South Africa. They have these traits 
in common with other Italian diasporas internationally. However, a deeper 
analysis of the meaning behind these characteristics revealed that the motiva- 
tions and consequences of what we could define as a superficial and common 
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aspect of italianità are profoundly different from those in other contexts. We 
have therefore traced differences and peculiarities unique to the South African 
historical, political, and social context which cannot be compared to the situ- 
ation in other Anglophone countries. 

Furthermore, our study looks at migration from the Global North to the 
Global South, and in some instances, from other parts of Africa to South 
Africa. This is a very different trend than that usually discussed in the litera- 
ture. As the historical overview of the Italian presence in South Africa shows, 
World War II was a strong catalyst for Italian immigration to South Africa. 
Many of today’s second- and third-generation Italians in South Africa are 
descended from Italian prisoners of war in South Africa who either decided 
to remain in South Africa or, after briefly returning to Italy following the end 
of the war, came back to South Africa shortly thereafter, many bringing their 
families along. This is a unique migratory path. Although these Italians moved 
for a very common reason — the hope of jobs and better life conditions — they 
did not leave Italy without knowing what to expect in the destination country, 
and they consciously chose South Africa as a destination because they had 
already experienced and liked it. In the decades following the end of the war, 
many other Italian immigrants came to South Africa from other African coun- 
tries, creating other unique migratory paths, partially linked to the end of the 
Italian colonial enterprise in Africa. Although these Italians still retained the 
Italian language and a strong connection with Italy, they felt more comfort- 
able about immigrating to another African country than about going to Italy. 

In exploring the larger body of literature on second- and third-generation 
immigrants, we encountered a number of theories that attempt to shed light 
on the relationships that such groups have with their forebears’ countries of 
origin, as well as with the countries where they were born. In the last few dec- 
ades, increasing ease of mobility and the rapid evolution of information and 
communication technologies have changed the relationship between migrant 
families and the country left behind. In the beginning, we considered trans- 
nationalism and mobility to be useful lenses to understand our participants’ 
sense of italianita. However, once we began analysing our data, we realized 
that these concepts did not seem to capture an important aspect of our par- 
ticipants’ identity, namely their struggle with a sense of belonging, as well as 
their strong nostalgia towards what appears to be a fairly imaginary notion of 
Italy. Their sense of being unsettled led us to examine in more depth what our 
participants’ relationship with Italy and South Africa entailed. 

In the apartheid years, South Africa practised a strongly politicized, arti- 
ficial categorization of different population groups. Most Italians fell into 
the category of whites and enjoyed a number of the same privileges as other 
white South Africans, but there was no single South African society to assimi- 
late into, as in the case of the purported “melting pot” in the United States. 
There were strong cultural differences between Italian immigrants and white 
English-speaking South Africans, and even more with the descendants of the 
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original Dutch colonialists, the Afrikaners, with their strong Calvinistic roots. 
Some Italians married people from local indigenous groups and some of their 
descendants were not classified as white. Furthermore, even if Italians were 
white, they were still not seen as white in the same way as those of English or 
Afrikaner descent; they could therefore enjoy the privileges of being white but 
did not easily fit into the dominant white society. 

With the end of apartheid and the beginning of a new democracy, a new 
way of being “South African” arose in the form of the “rainbow nation”, as 
discussed in Chapter 9. This construct of national identity was based on a 
call to respect and value differences, and on the dream that distinct groups 
of people can live in harmony without giving up their individual and cultural 
differences. However, nearly 30 years have passed since the advent of democ- 
racy and criticism around the viability of the rainbow nation is severe. The 
construct is lambasted because it does not address the structural differences 
in South African society that have led to deep inequalities, which have inten- 
sified, rather than being resolved. Descendants of the original Italian immi- 
grants have to negotiate their identity in this highly charged, complex political 
and social context. 

We argue that the second- and third-generation Italian immigrants ascribed 
significance to their Italian roots as a response to the challenges of belonging 
posed by South African society. Although only a few of our respondents were 
truly fluent in Italian, they greatly valued the role of the Italian language in 
their sense of italianita and often expressed a desire to learn the language or 
improve their proficiency. They fondly recalled family meals, as well as the 
celebration of traditional holidays, and they displayed a strong sense of pride 
in their Italian origins. They saw no sense in rebelling against the values and 
traditions of their Italian forebears. In fact, they seemed to value how these 
values and traditions had contributed to the richness of their lives. Visits to 
Italy were initiated during childhood as a form of cultural introduction, and 
such visits evoked very strong and fond memories. Consequently, at some 
point, many participants considered moving to Italy permanently; to us as 
researchers, this option seemed less likely, given the lack of Italian profi- 
ciency of many of these participants. Their nostalgia and connection to Italy 
was mostly linked to their family roots vacations rather than other more mate- 
rial identity markers, such as citizenship. Having an Italian passport and being 
able to vote in the national elections were rarely mentioned, if at all, as some- 
thing that made them feel particularly Italian: in fact, these markers of citizen- 
ship seemed to be mainly a practical benefit, allowing for ease of travelling. 
Their understanding of Italian politics and Italian current affairs seemed in 
most cases to be superficial and something they did not explore adequately, 
despite access to the international Italian television station, newspapers, and 
online news. 

One of the most interesting aspects of this construction of italianità is 
that it was strictly linked to a sense of belonging. As we have argued, some 
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of these traits may seem common to the descendants of Italian immigrants in 
other countries, but in South Africa they are functional primarily in creating a 
sense of belonging. In other words, italianità is not only an origin that deter- 
mines selected specific characteristics (for example, as a superficial marker, 
traditional family Sunday lunches) but also an identity that gives access to 
a specific sense of belonging while living in a country where belonging is a 
challenging and sometimes even a contested aspect of life. This contestation 
relates to the fact that “whiteness” in South Africa has become an uncomfort- 
able identity, negatively associated with the country’s history of apartheid. 
There seems to be a need and a desire among younger white immigrants’ 
descendants to differentiate themselves from the political choices that were 
made in the country in the past. Consequently, emphasizing Italian roots may 
be helpful in this process. In addition, as Marino (2021) has also found, being 
Italian abroad seems to have become “cool”, as the strong “Made in Italy” 
brand has gained more traction internationally. 

For our participants, italianità is nurtured by nostalgia. As we have shown 
in Chapter 8, this is often an inherited nostalgia acquired from their parents 
and grandparents. Nostalgia also serves as a way to create an imaginary ver- 
sion of Italy where they can feel they belong. We propose that the sense of 
belonging which derives from this constructed italianita can be understood 
through the conceptual lens of interliminality. This construct derives from the 
field of translation studies, and we were deeply drawn to it, based on our own 
personal experiences as migrants. We often found ourselves translating our 
own lived experiences — indeed, often our lives — from one culture to another. 

Our participants’ sense of identity did not seem to be appropriately cap- 
tured by what Sala (2017) refers to as a hybrid or contrapuntal model, but 
rather as an interliminal one, which is based on belonging in an imaginary 
third space. Interliminality speaks to and about a symbolic place which is 
neither in-between nor transitory but is stably constructed in the intersec- 
tion of two spaces (in this case, South Africa and Italy). However, this space 
is unique; it is different from both of these countries. Unlike, for example, 
the Italo-American culture, which has its origins in Italy but is rooted in the 
United States, the interliminal space constructed in South Africa and called 
“Ttaly” does not have roots in South Africa, where indeed, as we noticed, there 
is no Italian-South African culture with its own specificities. For example, 
there are no appropriate role models, typical cuisine, unique celebrations or 
traditions (such as the now-controversial Columbus Day in the United States). 

At the end of our research journey, we would argue that the italianita 
constructed in South Africa differs from the italianita constructed elsewhere, 
in other Italian diasporas or in Italy itself. Descendants of Italian immigrants 
to South Africa define themselves using only selected cultural markers, such 
as food, art, and ancient history. Other features associated with life in Italy are 
completely ignored; for example, an impenetrable bureaucracy, characterized 
by its own specific difficult language, a contested past made up of internal 
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colonialism and colonialism towards other territories, memories of the civil 
war between fascist and anti-fascist supporters that developed after 1943, to 
name but a few. Our participants did not take up this part of the more recent 
Italian heritage into their sense of italianita. Nor do they deem current Italian 
political debates relevant — they dismiss the Italian political system as too 
complicated to be understood from the “outside”. 

Every diasporic context is different and evokes a different response in 
terms of identity and belonging. Therefore, we would argue that, in the same 
way, every diaspora may develop its own idea of Italy. The ancestors’ home- 
land is always an imagined one, whether or not it allows, as in our case, for 
the development of a sense of belonging — what is different in each diaspora 
is how this imaginary place is constructed. There are as many “Italies” as 
there are diasporas (Gabaccia, 2000). Each of these Italies probably mirrors 
the diaspora from which this imaginary space arises. More research is needed 
in this area; it would be helpful to investigate how the construction of the 
imaginary homeland depends on the diasporic context, and also how it may 
influence the adaptation of immigrants to their destination countries. 

Further research should also investigate the first-generation Italian 
migrants to South Africa, who were omitted from this study. Since we have 
discovered that the second and third generations inherited their nostalgia from 
their family of origin, it would be appropriate to analyse how the first gen- 
eration created and transferred this nostalgia in the first place. Such research 
should be undertaken sooner rather than later, as the first generation is ageing 
rapidly, and many have already passed away. 

Something that also emerged from the research, but that was not a focus at 
the inception of the study, is the question of how race as a component of the 
immigrant experience influenced the sense of belonging of our participants, 
especially those in the third generation. It is very meaningful, given the South 
African context, that although this topic was not purposefully explored in the 
interviews, it still emerged as a subtext in some interviews when we analysed 
the data and reflected on their significance. Certainly more research should 
be conducted on this aspect. Furthermore, there should be research on those 
descendants of Italian immigrants who are not part of a “white” Italian com- 
munity, and whose italianità might be very differently constructed, both in 
relation to Italy as a country of origin and to South Africa as a country of 
birth — people such as Don Mattera, quoted at the beginning of the study — 
whose family paths diverged from that of the dominant Italian community 
from which most of our (partially self-selected) participants came. 

Unlike race, perhaps surprisingly to some readers, gender was not a focus 
in this study. Gender issues were not part of the initial research question, nor 
did they emerge as a theme from our interviews. It seems that participants’ 
sense of belonging was not sufficiently strongly influenced by gender consid- 
erations for them to mention it. Our participants tended to speak of “family” 
or “parents” or “grandparents”, and when only one side of the family was 
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Italian, the participants’ sense of identity and belonging did not depend on 
whether it was the maternal or paternal side that was Italian. However, fur- 
ther research might explore the role of gender relations in second- and third- 
generation immigrants’ experiences. 

At the end of this specific research journey, we hope that this is indeed 
only the beginning of a longer personal and scholarly journey into the inves- 
tigation of a diasporic group, Italians in South Africa, who have been ignored 
for too long, but which nevertheless have been living and negotiating their 
lives abroad without ever fully lose their connection with their native or 
ancestral land, Italy. 
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Appendix 
The participants 


The participants’ ages and occupations are given for the time of the interviews 
which took place between 2018 and 2020. Their situations may have altered 
since the study was done. 

Gender identification is implied in the pronouns chosen. 

Alberto was 24 years old. He was based in Johannesburg and studied engi- 
neering at the University of the Witwatersrand. Both his parents were born 
in South Africa. His grandparents migrated to South Africa after World War 
II — his paternal grandfather came from Segromigno in the Lucca province, 
and his paternal grandmother from Porcari, in the same province. Alberto’s 
maternal grandfather came from Campobasso (Molise) and his maternal 
grandfather from Abruzzo. 

Angelo was 18 years old. He was in his final year of high school at the 
time of the interview. His maternal grandparents came to South Africa from 
Rome after World War II. The decision was made on the advice of Angelo’s 
grandfather’s uncle, who had been a prisoner at Zonderwater. Angelo’s father 
is an English-speaking South African. 

Antonio was 24 years old. He was an industrial designer working in 
Johannesburg. His father was Italian, and his mother was Greek. His paternal 
grandfather was born in Albania, but towards the end of World War II, he fled 
to Italy, where he met Antonio’s grandmother and they got married. Shortly 
thereafter, Antonio’s father was born, in 1944, in the city of Bari in Puglia. 
Antonio’s paternal grandparents moved to South Africa in 1946. 

Barbara was 28 years old. She worked as a research intern in Cape Town. 
Her paternal grandparents came from Gattinara, in the province of Vercelli, 
and her maternal grandparents came from Buie, in Istria. Her parents were 
both born in Italy but moved to South Africa when they were very young. 

Beatrice was 56 years old. She was single with no children and worked as 
a paramedic. Her mother came from Ivrea, in Torino. Her father came from 
Sardinia and worked for Olivetti. He met Beatrice’s mother when he was on a 
training course in Ivrea, and they married by proxy. 

Carla was 18 years old and was a third-year student. Her maternal grand- 
mother was born in South Africa, but she was “raised Italian”. Her maternal 
grandfather was born in Italy but came to South Africa after World War II at 
the age of 16. Her father was born in England. 
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Charles was 33 years old and single, with no children. He worked at 
a South African university. His mother was born in Lucca in Tuscany and 
moved to South Africa with her parents after World War II; Charles’s father 
was an English-speaking South African. 

Dario was 41 years old. He lived in Cape Town and was married with two 
small children. He worked in the motor industry. His father came to South 
Africa through Zambia and Zimbabwe. His paternal family came from North 
Sicily, and his maternal family from Rome. 

Diego was 60 years old and is a second-generation Italian. He was 
divorced from his first wife, with whom he had three children, and he had 
remarried. He worked in real estate. His father came from Lecco and his 
mother from Marina di Carrara. His father first immigrated to Mozambique 
but moved to South Africa three years later. His parents were married by 
proxy. 

Donatella was 47 years old. She worked in the financial services industry. 
She was married to an English-speaking South African and had a young son. 
Her maternal grandparents were from Naples and came to South Africa before 
World War II. They were married by proxy. Her father was born in Abruzzo 
and came to South Africa in 1964. 

Federica was 19 years old, and a university student. Her mother’s fam- 
ily came from Ireland, and her father’s family from a small town outside 
Bologna. Her paternal grandparents came to South Africa during World War 
II, via Ethiopia, from a small town just outside of Bologna, San Giovanni, in 
Persiceto. 

Fabrizio was 23 years old. Both his parents were born in South Africa, 
but all his grandparents came from Italy. His paternal grandparents came 
from Abruzzo to South Africa after World War II. His maternal grandfather 
came from Massa-Carrara (Tuscany) to South Africa on a mining contract. 
His maternal grandmother came from Bergamo, and her grandfather was a 
prisoner of war in South Africa who briefly went back to Italy after the war 
but then came back to South Africa. 

Gabriella was in her twenties. She was a university student living in 
Johannesburg. Her mother was born in Rome; her father was born in South 
Africa, but his family moved to and from Italy over the years, until he turned 
22 and married her mother in Italy. After they had Gabriella’s brother, her 
parents decided to move to South Africa, because of a lack of facilities for her 
brother’s special needs in Italy. Her maternal grandparents are still in Italy. 
Her parental grandparents came to South Africa after World War II but had 
passed away by the time of the study. 

Giulia was 19 years old. Her mother was of Greek origin. Her father 
was born in South Africa. Her paternal grandfather was born in Caravaggio 
(Bergamo) and moved between Italy and Rhodesia (Zimbabwe), and even- 
tually settled in South Africa. Her paternal grandmother was born in South 
Africa after her great-grandparents had immigrated from Torino. 
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Ignazio was 36 years old and was married. He worked in the prop- 
erty business. Both his parents were born in South Africa. His mother was 
Afrikaans-speaking. His Italian roots came from his father’s side of the fam- 
ily — his paternal grandfather came from Terni (Umbria) and was in South 
Africa as a prisoner of war during World War II, initially at Zonderwater, 
then in Worcester. 

Lilla was a university student in her early twenties, living in Johannesburg. 
The maternal side of her family originally came from Sicily, but her grand- 
mother was born in Eritrea. Her mother was born in South Africa. Her paternal 
family originated from Piedmont, but her grandparents met in South Africa, 
and her father was born there. 

Lara was 52 years old, married with one daughter. Lara ran an alterna- 
tive health business. Her paternal grandparents came from Montepulciano in 
Tuscany, but her father came to South Africa from Italy after the war in the 
early 1950s. Her mother was a South African of Afrikaner descent. 

Laura was 34 years old and single. Her father was born in Tanzania, as 
her paternal grandparents moved to Tanzania from Torino after World War II, 
and then to South Africa. Her mother was an English-speaking South African. 

Marcelle was a 58-year-old woman, who was divorced but in a relation- 
ship at the time of the interview. She worked in real estate. Her father came 
from Trieste. Her grandfather was a prisoner of war in Worcester, but his wife 
and son (Marcelle’s father), their only child, were in Italy during the war. Two 
years after the war ended, her grandfather came back to South Africa with 
his wife and young son but died soon after that from lung cancer. Marcelle’s 
grandmother then married a South African man. During his travels to and fro 
between South Africa and Italy, Marcelle’s father married Marcelle’s mother, 
who was of Portuguese descent, in South Africa. They moved to Italy together. 

Marina was 23 years old and a third-year university student. She is 
Tullio’s daughter. She was single and lived with her parents and brother. 

Matteo was 56 years old and was married to an English-speaking South 
African. They had two children. His father came to South Africa in the 1950s 
from Chieti (Abruzzo) on a three-year contract, but he stayed in the country 
for the remainder of his life. In 1957, Matteo’s mother, his grandmother, and 
his uncle came to South Africa from the Abruzzo region. Since they were all 
from Abruzzo, the two families socialised together in South Africa and that 
was how Matteo’s parents met. 

Nadia was 40 years old. She was born in Pretoria and was married to an 
English-speaking South African. Her mother came from the United Kingdom 
and her father was from outside Avellino. Both her parents moved to South 
Africa in the mid-1960s and met in South Africa. 

Nino was 28 years old. His father moved to South Africa from Torino 
after developing a skin condition which could be better managed in the 
South African climate. When he left Italy, he was already dating Nino’s 
mother, who came from Padova. She came to South Africa to visit him and 
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decided to move there permanently. They got married and had Nino and his 
brother. 

Sandra was 35 years old, married with no children. Both her parents were 
of Italian origin, born in South Africa. They met in South Africa and their 
families were family friends. Her maternal grandfather, born in Rome, was a 
prisoner of war in Zonderwater, but after the war, he did not want to return to 
Italy and decided to stay in South Africa. Her maternal grandmother came to 
South Africa from Genova with a South African soldier after the war. They 
were married, but while travelling to visit family in Italy, she heard that her 
husband had died in an accident. Nevertheless, she decided to return to live in 
South Africa. As a widow she met Sandra’s grandfather and they got married. 
Sandra’s paternal grandparents also came from Genova. 

Silvio was 36 years old and single. The maternal side of the family was of 
Dutch/French descent. The paternal side of the family was Italian and Polish. 
Silvio’s paternal grandfather came from Bergamo. 

Susanna, Sandra’s sister, was 38 years old and was married to a South 
African man, with whom she had three children. Both her parents were born 
in South Africa. 

Theodore was a 24-year-old single student. His father was born in South 
Africa from an Afrikaner background. His mother was born in South Africa, 
after Theodore’s grandfather, who was born in Friuli, came to South Africa, 
escaping the war. His maternal great-grandfather was in the Zonderwater 
camp. 

Tullio was 57 years old, married with one daughter and one son. He ran 
a property business. His father came from Bari and his mother from near 
Naples. His father immigrated to South Africa after seeing an advertisement 
in a newspaper about the free passage on a ship, board and lodging, and food, 
and a three-year contract in the mines, where he then worked. Tullio’s mater- 
nal grandfather came via Cape Town on his way to Argentina and stayed a 
few weeks. He was in Argentina for six months, then went back to Italy, but 
eventually came back to South Africa, bringing his wife and children. Tullio’s 
parents met in South Africa at the Italian Club. 
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